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From 


H. DAVIDSON, ESQUIRE, 


To 


Late Settlement Officer Cis-Sutlej States, 


P. MELVILL, ESQUIRE, 


Sir, 


Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. 


I have the honor to submit, for the orders of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, the following Report of my settlement proceedings; circumstances, to 
which I need not further allude, will account for the incompleteness of this 
Report. 

2nd. In February, 1850, I reported my arrival to the Commissioner at 

Division of s.uUmtnt cii-Sutirj Umballa > a "d received orders to divide the settlement 

work in the Cis-Sutlej States, with W. Wynyard, Esquire, 
who had been carrying on his operations for some tn&e. The division was 
made according to the rounds of the country, as they had been marked out for 
professional survey; and as the limits of these rounds did not, in every instance, 
correspond with the jurisdiction of the several District Officers in the States, with 
whose limits it was exceedingly desirable that our respective tracts of country, 
as far as possible, should' coincide, some further modifications of the division of 
territory, at first effected, were made from time to time, and the result was, that 
the districts of Loodiana and Ferozepore, with the portions of independent terri¬ 
tory connected with those two districts, fell to me. Some part of the boundary 
work of the Ferozepore district, was then incomplete, and the professional survey 
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of that division of the States, was rapidly progressing to a close. This boundary 
work I completed, with the assistance of Extra Assistant Mehtab Singh, and 
besides this work, with the exception of some isolated rent-free and other cases, 
as my proceedings have not extended further to the British portion of the Feroze- 
pore district, it may be as well here to state, that by the orders of Government, 
dated 29th August, 1851, the further settlement of the district of Ferozepore, 
was entrusted to Mr. Brandreth, the Deputy Commissioner. 


3rd. I shall proceed to describe, first, the British portion of the territory 
„ , with which I had to deal, including the villages in 

nucribw tho Brtd«h portion of 'BO 

tho umtoty Cif-Suticj sute*. possession of British jagheerdars, or those who appro¬ 
priate the revenue of their villages; but who possess no jurisdiction in them, be¬ 
yond the right of realizing the revenue direct from the zemindars. The inde¬ 
pendent portions of the States, or the ilaquas owned by hereditary Chieftains, who 
exercise police and fiscal jurisdiction, within the limits of their estates, it may be 
more convenient to treat of separately, each ilaqua by itself. 

4th. The Loodiana district, at fat as its limits extend at the date of my 
D~ripti<* erik* rfittriat of closing my proceedings ; for in this part of the country 

the fatal termination of a disease, or the fatal acci* 


DoMtiptlai of tit* di*trl*t of 
Loodiana. 


dent of a moment, may add patches of territory in every direction ; comprises about 
1,369 square miles. Its greatest continuous extent is from east to west, along the 
bank of the Sutlej, extending over about 60 miles, from the Roopur Tehseeldaree, 
in the Umballa district, to the Dhurmkote Tehseeldaree, in the Ferozepore district 
The town of Loodiana itself is, within some six miles, in the centre of this north¬ 
ern line, and is situated in latitude 30°-55'29," and in longtitude 75°-53'39"' accord¬ 
ing to the statement furnished me by Lieutenant J. G. Montgomerie, of the Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey. The present extent of the district, from north to south, varies 
extensively ; on the eastern or Umballa side, it is about 20 miles j half way between 
this end and the town of Loodiana, it is only ten ; intersecting Loodiana from 
the bank of the Sutlej to the southern limit, it is about 22 miles; and in the 


western or Ferozepore limit, while the unbroken British territory extends south 
28 miles, scattered villages, interspersed with patches of independent territory* ex¬ 
end about 20 miles further south. The whole of the southern boundary i» 
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formed by independent territory, chiefly belonging to the States of Pat rial a, Mul- 
lear Kotela, and Nabha, 

5th. Hitherto, the divisions of the country had been extremely complicated. 

Known as ilaquas, they bore the ancient names, derived 

lu dWiiisn* into iUquta, &e. . . , . . 

generally fVom the principal town m each ; but their 
present limits and extent, would seem to be determined, merely as the violence 
or success of each usurping Sikh adventurer, may have secured to him the pos¬ 
session orany village; the name of the ilaqua he had seized, would be determined 
by that borne by the greater number of adjacent villages he had seized; all other 
stray villages, at whatever distance from the main batch, so long as they owned 
the sway of the same master, would bear the name of that ilaqua. Thus villages 
bearing tho names of different ilaquas, would be most oddly intermixed. In ar¬ 
ranging such villages into Purgunnahs, I adhered as closely as possible to the 
traditionary names; hence a greater number of purgunnahs may have been formed, 
than had I disregarded this consideration; but the people are undoubtedly attached 
to the memory of the old names, and they prefer to preserve their traditionary 
divisions. The division of Buddowal is the only one to which, in relation to our sway, 
the people can refer with doubtful feelings; and I have struck it out, including 
the villages which formed it, in purgunnah Loodiana. 

6th. The following table will show the sub-divisions of the district, as now 


It* iubtlm»ion« I extent, rerenue, 
unit population, u iliownin tablo. 


constituted, with their extent in area, the revenue they 
yield, and the population they contain ;— 
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.A 
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B*. 

E». 


Boondree, •! 

u 

15,515 

10,222 

3,253 

1 

10356 

X0,8&6 

4,311 


Jagraon, .. •< 

47 

67.983 

51,215 

12,565 

4,180 

67,027 

65,174 

89,718 

• 

K 

Sidwhan, .. •> 

31 

25,941 

10,009 

8,443 

8,609 

22,906 

8W»4 

18,746 

O 

< 

Siwuddee, . 4 4. 

28 

35,788 

29,587 

4,202 

1,979 

84.090 

33,481 

UJ41 

9 

Hutour, .. ... 

31 

53,773 

41,496 

9,291 

2,987 

44,403 

41J84 

20.834 


Total, ... 

141 

1,98,960 

. 

1,52,42* 

31,756 

14,776 

1,79,282 

1,71,359 

80,868 


Omaydpora, .. .. 

15 

12,143 

9,845 

1,978 

426 

15,111 

10,556 

6,288 


Bhsrtforh, .. .. 

II 

40,163 

27,821 

6,069 

4,?7S 

40,354 

88,625 

18,096 


Dekka, .. .. .. 

S 

12,295 

10,380 

1,0*7 

968 

MkMa 

18.036 

5,342 

K 

+ 

SttlVl)| »» . •• 

w 

te.*54 

4U-A 

13,48* 

6,468 

67.154 

61 JOT 

3ti«7S 

8 

o 


□ 

60,342 

16,146 

5,301 

8J96 

69,993 

64,113 

56,65* 

* 

Noorpoor, • • • • 

B 

46,634 

28,910 

11,191 

6,433 

36,344 

26,629 

18,834 


Total,- .. 

298 

2,34,731 

1,66,353 

40,96* 

27,434 

2,43,004 

2,14,265 

1,37,469 

i 

Ootala,. 

m 

60,048 

*1,977 

4,431 

8,635 

71,217 

48,9*1 

96,888 

A 

Bhilolpore, .. .« 

61 

38,506 

26,390 

6,380 

5,227 

41,438 

40,563 

24.697 

w 

M 

fit 

O 

14 

Khurmv • • «• 

1S» 

91,809 

70,877 

13,893 

8,040 

1.51,104 

1,06,768 

65,245 

P 

W 

Total, ,. 

D 

179,858 

1,39,253 

23,703 

16,902 

2,63,759 

1,91,292 

1,18,036 


Grand Totai,. .. 

898 

8,76,968 

6,66,603 

1,83,068 

76,397 

MM47 

7,46,208 

4,57,463 


D«crijpti<» tf it* purgunnah*. 


7rt.r—0f these purgunnahs, commencing from the east, purgunnah Bhilolpore 
in Tehseel Sarai Luskurree Khan, purgunnah Bhurt- 
ghur, Sanewal, and Norepore, in Loodiana, and in 
Tehseel Jugraon, purgunnah Bhoondrie, the northern comers of purgunnah Sewud 
dee, and purgunnah Sidwhan, lie along the margin of the river, parallel with 
the present main stream. To the south of it, at an interval, varying in distance 

















































from it, of from one to six miles, extends across the whole northern face 
of the district the old nullah. Some sixty years back, the main stream of the 
Sutlej flowed where now this nullah marks its track; the northern bank of 
the nullah is, for the most part, flat, admitting of irrigation; its southern bank, 
formerly the southern bank of the main stream, is, for the most part, too pre¬ 
cipitous to admit of irrigation, the tract of soil situated between this nullah 
and the main stream of the Sutlej, varies, in every respect, from the inland 
soil, forming the main part of the district; the margin on the main stream 
is ly exceeding liable to the action of the river, and yearly very extensive 
changes of area take place. Generally, I think the present tendency of the 
river, is to encroach on this bank, rather than the opposite bank of the Jul- 
lunder Doab; and along its whole extent, through the district, I do not 
know a single point which, from its geological structure, would present any se¬ 
rious obstacle to the river’s advances. The soil is, one extent, either of light 
crumbling alluvial substance, with very little clay, or of sand ; there is nothing 
partaking of the character of a flint, or stone, or kunkur, to be met with. In the 
wider parts of this intervening slip of land, the area is much cut up with small 
nullahs, which, in the rains, connect the water of the main stream with the old 
nuuan, and at times, from the inundation, they pour over the whole tract; the 
very existence of the villages, situated in some of the parts of these low lands, is 
imperilled. The superabundance of water greatly affects the cultivation of the 
rain crops, materially diminishing the otherwise exhaustless qualities of the soil, 
where culturable; for throughout this tract, saline patches abound, where nothing 
can be produced. This low tract of land, in contradistinction to the upper lands, 
is called beit, which name I shall hereafter adopt in alluding to it, as there is 
no simple equivalent for it in English. 


Iti tuperfic'ul iiptct. 


8th .—With the exception of this slip of land, the superficial aspect of the 
remainder of the district is of one general character. 
It is a plain, of a light and a fertile alluvial soil; its sur¬ 
face unbroken by a single hill, stream, or nullah. The only variation met with, 
consists of sand ridges, which rarely exceed eight or ten feet in height; the ab¬ 
rupt appearance, of these masses of sand,, prevails all over the district; abrupt, 
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inasmuch as while one half of a village may consist of the very best soil, most 
free from sand, and highly irrigated, the remaining half may be one mass of 
hillocks, of the whitest sand, scarcely yielding any thing beyond the mudar plant, 
and totally incapaple of supporting the structure of a well. These masses of sand, 
have the greatest extent in the western purgunnahs of the district; the eastern 
purgunnahs are comparatively free from them ; and the result of this distinction, 
is most apparent in the rates of assessment. In Tehseels Jugraon and Pukhowal, 
the average rate on cultivation, per acre, is one rupee, four annas, four pie. The 
highest rate is two rupees, one anna ; and the lowest rate is ten annaa, four pie. 
In Tehseels Loodiana and Luskurrie Khan, the highest rate is three rupees, 
nine annas, two pie ; and the lowest is eleven annas, five pie ; the average is one 
rupee, fourteen annas. This does not apply to the beit lands in them ; the average 
rate per acre on cultivation is, in the west, one rupee, six annas, three pie ; and 
towards the east, one rupee, nine annas, eleven pie; meanwhile the whole extent 
of the southern bank of the old nullah, running along the northern face of the 
district, is one line of sand, with a very slight admixture of culturable soil. 

9ih .—The total ahsence of any tract of water ; for I have said, that letting 
. .. , , alone the Sutlej and its nullahs, there is not even a 

irng»tion, tic. ditch in the district; and the consequent general dry¬ 

ness of the atmosphere, and its total freedom from all the noxious vapours and 
effluvia, which beset the neighbourhood of stagnant waters, render the general 
climate of the district salubrious. The only irrigation, with the exception of a 
tank here and there, is from wells ; and the soil and its products, absorb all the 
decomposition of the water they yield, so that the air may be said to be wholly 
relieved of the wright of unhealthy matter, so palpably existing in by far the 
majority of the districts in India. The variation in the climate, from the great 
heat of the months from May to September, to the very severe cold of from the 
latter part of December till February, is gradual, and favorably modified. The 
rains I find it almost impossible to describe. Which is the rainy season ? Is it, as 
is usually held to be the case in India, in the months of June to September, oris it 
at intervals, with severe cold, from November to March ? During the three years 
that I have resided in the district, it has rained, respectively, for each y.ear. 
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twenty-three, fifteen, and thirty-three days, for the former period, from June to 
September, and fifteen, fourteen, and thirteen days for the latter period, from 
October to May. The majority of rainy days, and of the quantity that falls in 
inches, then, may be in favor of the usually excepted rainy season; and in the 
cast of the district, from the prevalence of sugar-cane and cotton cultivation, 
greater value and anxiety may attach to the due proportion of rain, in these 
months of the year ; but in the west of the district, though some few villages may 
reap large profits from their cotton crops, when the regular rains are favorable, 
still, generally, the greater value is attached to a good fall of rain in the cold wea¬ 
ther ; then the crops of barley grain and the oil plant, (sursoo,) are magnificent, 
and form a jungle breast high ; the natives describe this part of the district as 
“ rubbee-ka-mulk,” the country of the spring crops. I have noted one great 
evil that the air is free from ; I must not omit a very serious one, that it possesses 
with very pernicious results—the steady continuance of the wind from any quarter, 
when the surface of the soil is dry, (and for how many days in the year is it not 
dry,) so fills the air with the minute particles of sand, with which the surface 
abounds, that opthalmia prevails to a very great extent. In the country round 
Bussean, abounding with sand hillocks, I have met with some frightful cases of 
disease of the eye. The establishment of a dispensary in that part of the district, 
say in the town of Raekote, would be a great blessing to the people; generally, 
however, the air of the interior, and southerly parts of the district, is most favor¬ 
able to animal growth. The men are perhaps the most steady, and the stoutest 
limbed race in India - , their powers of walking to great distances are notorious. 
Cattle too thrive in this part of the district. Both horses and camels especially, 
arehere bred to advantage. 

10/A. This description of the climate of the district, only applies to the 

country south of the old nullah. The aspect and 

Dwription of iti people, lie. ... 

character of the people, cattle, and atmosphere, m the 
slip of land between the nullah and the main stream, differ entirely. The people 
are with but few exceptions Mussulman. They are generally the worst of cultiva¬ 
tors, deficient alike in skill and inclination. With the exception of the buffaloes, 
which from the abundance of water, thrive and yield remunerating supplies of ghee, 
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the cattle are stunted in growth, and incapable of the average amount of labor. 
The atmosphere is laden with the noxious effluvia, from the net-work of water 
courses, and at the cessation of the floods, in September and October, yearly, the 
ranges of fever are unusually heavy ; and at certain seasons, such as that which 
occurred last year 1852, the amount of deaths is something tremendous, com¬ 
pletely prostrating the organization of the village. My tents, last year, were driven 
out of Room, in Pergunnah Bhurtgurh, by the sight of the strings of funeral parties 
carrying away the dead for burial. Thus has nature balanced her gifts ; for when 
compared with the more healthily constituted in land villages, here the constant 
supply of water and of pasture, and the general facilities of cultivation, satisfy, 
if these causes do not account for the presence of, the Mussulman population which 
dwell in the villages of these low lands; revelling as they do in the possession of 
the means of livelihood, their habits most lead them to adopt. 

11M. The general appearance of the soil, throughout the district, is decided¬ 
ly alluvial; where sand does not prevail, there is an 

Dmcriptlon of soil. 

under stratum of a light clay, generally of a very hard 
substance; above this layer, the surface soil is very sandy, and where the sand is 
mixed in a fair proportion with the clayey soil, from below, the result is an ex¬ 
ceedingly fertile area, especially adapted to the production of cereals, and singu¬ 
larly retentive of moisture ; the sand at the top will be perfectly dry and white, 
while some few inches below the surface, a sufficiency of moisture will have been 
retained, to keep alive the cultivation. This is the general character of the west¬ 
ern part of the district. Saltpetre, of a superior description, too, is here procurable, 
in some few localities. Towards the east, though, here too, sand ridges exist, and 
culturable soil, of the light sandy qualities above specified. The soil generally is free 
from sand, and consists of a light rich mould, exceedingly fertile, less adapted to 
the production of cereals than the soil to the west, but far more remunerative, from 
the crops it yields, of sugar-cane and cotton. In certain localities, and not at any 
great depth, under the clay, kunkur is met with, and in sinking for wells, those 
localities are selected, where kunkur is presumed to exist. Great is the 
disappointment, when building down and down, no kunkur appears, and I have 
seen the structure of a well, apparently near completion, entirely abandoned, the 
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explanation given being, that instead of striking upon a layer of kunkur, nothing 
but light sand had been encountered. There is not a rock, or a stone, or a trace 
of mineral produce, to be seen in the district. 


12///. There is no forest or jungle; a small clump of dhak underwood may, 

. , . . . . here and there, exist, and some Jiftv years back, I ima- 

Anictir.* of wtiun Ami jangle &n;l T T * 4 

the growu, of««!.«. gine this sphere of jungle existed to a large extent; but 

under the Sikh rule, every spare corner of a village, possessing a large area, was 
seized upon, thereon to found a now village : many and violent have been the feu is 
thereby, created, the residents of the old village, and the colonists imported 

by the new Sikh ruler. The result, however, has been that, perhaps, in no part 
of India, does the culturable waste, form so small a proportion of the whole cul- 
turable area. Referring to the statement in para. G, it will appear, that this proper* 
tion is only one-sixth ; and from the same statement, the small extent of uncul- 
turable waste land is remarkable. The proportion of this, including as it does the 
village sites, is only one-twelth of the total area, generally. The only trees to be seen 
are the keekur (gum acacia) and the bher (jujabe) ; round the small tanks near 
the village site, some fine peepuls and banyans exist, but they are only in ones 
and twos. It is remarkable, that in examining the area of a village, with a view 
to the determination of the rotes of assessment it should bear, the number of 
keekurs has struck me, as no slight index to the fact, whether the prevailing demand 
was appropriate, or beyond the legitimate resource of the village. The keekur shoots 
up with great rapidity, and Its wood makes excellent fuel, besides being generally 
useful for carpenter’s purposes; and where I have seen the vicinity of the village 
entirely stript of this tree, and none visible beyond those of the youngest growth, 
either within, or on the borders of, the fields, I have been inclined to note 
that village as too heavily assessedand so on the other hand, where the 
growth of that tree is beyond the average, ami where it appears scattered 
over the fields, heedless of the injury its presence inflicts upon the crops, L 
have noted such a village, as probably admitting of some increase; not, how¬ 
ever, that this in itself is a sufficient index. So, too, the number of bhoosa or 
straw stacks, surrounding a village, gives a general idea oT its circumstances. Tim 

u 
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straw of wheat and barley usually in the state it is left after being trodden out by, 
the bullocks while threshing, is here stacked ; and these stacks of a conical shape, 
circular at the base, with no great width, more or less surround every village site. 
The straw is closely covered over, from the ground to the top of the cone, with 
a thatch, which preserves the contents, until they are required for consumption. 
The dearth of trees affording shade, is most lamentable, and yet I am convinced, 
that it is not because the soil is ungenial to the growth of trees. Insufficient 
moisture may render a greater degree of care necessary, while they are yet of tender 
size, but that they can thrive, and this too of any species that may be planted, 
I am sure is the case. In the whole of the Jugraon Tehseeldaree, I do not know 
a single spot, where tents could be pitched in sufficient shade. In the Pukhowal 
Tehseeldaree, there is but one'partial spot, on the edge of the tank near Dhalhian, 
where there are some fine old khem trees. In Tehseel Loodiana, I do 
not know a single spot where any shade is to be got, beyond the keekur or the bhcr, 
the growth of which is not sufficient to keep off the verticle rays of the sun. In 
pergunnah Bhelolpore, of Tehseel Serai Lushkurree Khan, there is the only.mango 
grove in the district, and this adjoins the Umballa district; these trees are 
of very fine growth, and the very sandy nature of the soil in which these 
trees are situated, proves, I think, that the general character of the soil of the 
district, is not opposed to their growth. In the beit portion of this pergunnah, 
there are some magnificent specimens of the Pilkhun tree, only, however, 
in solitary instances, and near the village sites. It is to be hoped, that the 
stringent orders lately issued on the subject, in conformity with the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s minute, a clause tending to this object having been inserted in 
the record of each village, will effectually promote the growth of trees, not 
only for purposes of fuel but of shade likewise. Along main lines of road, 
where the keekur is planted out, and not tre33 of larger growth, such as are capa¬ 
ble of yielding greater shade, I would point out, that a single row is of no use 
whatever, to afford substantial comfort to Hie traveller; double or treble rows 
are absolutely required- There are no remarkable gardens in the British portion 
of this division of the states, in addition to those attached to the European re'Si- 
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dences in Loodiana. The jageerdars of Mullowdah, Kheree, and of Lu lhran, and the 
Sodees of Macheewara, possess small gardens, and atKhunna there are some small 
inclosures; in these there are but few mangoes, the young trees being reared, 
with great difficulty, from the attacks of white ants. The mulbery tree is com-, 
mon, but the fruit is very insipid, and silk worms not being reared, one great 
value attaching to the tree, is the excellent baskets its young twigs make ; and 
in the beit lands, the kutcha wells are often lined round, inside, with a net work 
of them, no other tree supplying so good a m aterial for this purpose. Grapes, 
tigs, loquats, guavas, peaches, pommegranates, and all sorts of lemons, particularly 


the meetha, or sweet lime, grow to an average degree of perfection ; English vege¬ 
tables, too, thrive in the cold weather ; hut the seed, I imagine, deteriorates more 
rapidly than in most other parts of the country ; the produce of any other than 
fresh seeds, does not appear to me, to repay the trouble of cultivation. Melons 
abound, not only in the gardens, but in many villages ; they are, however, of very 
ordinary flavor. 

13*A. As the character of the soil varies in the east and west Divisions of 
Offline, in th. character of the district ’ s0 does the appearance of the country, 

the soil ami the fall of rain. /. p .. , _ 

from the varied nature of the produce. I am writing 
ot seasons of average falls of rain ; for in seasons of scarcity of rain, such as is 
this season of 1853 and what makes the present want of rain the more lamen¬ 
table, is the abundance of the earlier falls ; for up to the first week in July, the 
fall of rain had been far beyond the average, and the crops generally sown had 
sprung well up, when since that period, a stray shower even had scarcely fallen 
and all hopes of any rain crops have gone—in such seasons, the general appear¬ 
ance of the district, whether in the east, or in the west, would be much the same ; 


a dreary expanse of arid sand little suggestive of its possessing the capabilities 


which timely rains developa. The only difference remarked, would be the appearance 
of wells, noted by the superior cultivation round them, in the east of the district. 
In the west, the rain crops are joar bajra sown with moth, moong, and mash, 
Indian corn, churree, a variety of oil plants, and cotton. Indian corn and cotton 
are the most carefully tended ; indeed, as sugar-cane is prized and irrigated in the 
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east, so is Indian corn in the west. It occupies the best soils, those nearest the 
village, on which all the manure is expended, and it is constantly irrigated. In the 
spring crops, the sowings consist of wheat, childly in grounds where Indian corn 
has been cut; this soil thus yielding two crops in the year being called ' nyayct’ 
Outside those irrigated lands, gram and barlv are sown, commingled with lines of 
the yelow colored oil plant sarsoof. running across the fields, at intervals of about 
five feet; very rarely is gram sown alone, and still less rarely is barley sown 
alone. Around the wells, in the more favored lands, tobacco, onions, andcarrots, 
with a lew patches of poppy, arc likewise sown ; onions are (he favorite 
vegetable, and are largely consumed. The noxious weed called “ pyazie,” from 
its resemblance to the onion plant, abounds; and there is another weed, or 
rather from its height and size a wild plant, which, from the way it spreads, 
and its hurtful effects, I can only compare to the “ kans" grass of the pro¬ 
vinces ; it is called “ chorisroch,” or “ choi isroz,” a curious name; that which 
it bears in the northern districts on the Jumna is “ seeta burmec ” ; its 
seeds are highly scented, and rubbed on the. hand, or on a cloth afford a very 
agreeable scent; they retain it too far some time. The poppy cultivation calls 
for special notice, Atntlietime of measurement, which is alone the basis of my state¬ 
ments of proportion of crops, in Tehseel Jugraon, poppy was met with in forty- 
five villages, the whole land under cultivation amounting, in those villages, to 
sixty-three acres. In Tehseel Pukhomval, it was recorded in 687 acres of land, in 
1 IS villages of this amount; larger Ilian in any other Tehseeldaree. The greatest 
part was in pergunnah Mullowah, the villages being all jagheer ; poppy was 
here met with in four hundred and sixty-one acres, in thirty-four villages. Its 
cultivation seems to be unchecked, but by the terms which the zemindars suc¬ 
ceed in making, with the district contractor of drugs and spirits. In the western 
part of the beit lands, gram is no where cultivated; mussoor is, perhaps, the most 
general crop which can be mentioned in its place. A very inferior sort of rice is 
here grown, but it is only consumed by the poorer classes ; its color is very reddish, 
the better classes in the towns, consume rice imported from the hills, chiefly in 
the direction of Kangra. In these low lands, tobacco is more generally grown, and 
the value of this crop here compensates, I think, for the inferior produce of 
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grain and cotton, when compared with the villages of the upper lands. In the 
upper lands; excepting the soils around the villages, under constant irrigation 
from the wells* which yield ns much of the rain as of the spring crops; the 
unirrigated lands are, generally., equally divided between the two seasons ; 
the land which, this year bears rain crops, joar, bajra, moth, moong, &c., next 
year will be sown with spring crops, gram, barley, sursoof, and in favorable 
spots, wheat; the value of the latter grain,exceeds the former. In the belt lands 
the spring cultivation necessarily exceeds that of the rains, from the prevalence 
of the water. In para. 4, it.has been stated,, that to the south of the connected 
British portion of the district, to the west, scattered villages stretch away, some 
twenty miles further south. These villages form a portion of the Mullowah 
jageer. The sail, though sandy, is fertile in the extreme, for the production of 
the ordinary grain crops, joar, moth, and bajra. In the spring, gram, barley, and 
sursoof; no wheat is here grown. When the rains are favorable, cotton is grown in 
favorable spots, and yields a highly, remunerating produce ; but this part of the 
country, is. entirely dependant upon the rain water ; in the wells, distances from 
the surface from 77 feet to 100 feet, A good depth of water is attained, ordina¬ 
rily, .20 feet in the wells, but this depth of water only lasts in seasons of aver¬ 
age falls of rain. A very short distance still further south of these villages, and 
water falls to a distance of 170 feet from the surface, in the wslls these depths I 
have myself tested. This fact renders any extensive irrigation totally impractica¬ 
ble, and in some villages, none whatever is attempted. In seasons of scarcity, three 
or four acres round each well, are watered, foe the production of barley, carrots, 
and onions, but nothing more. The rates of assessment here, are necessarily very 
low.. The produce of the soil is of the highest value here, for the support of human 
life, and of the cattle, but there is very little surplus produce to turn into money. 
It would scarcely be saying too. much, to say, that excepting the village head 
men, who carry a rupee about them in their turbans, to present, as a nuzzur, none 
others possess the ordinary use of money. The Jagoerdars take all their share 
of the produce in kind, and it yet remains to be seen, whether the payment ol 
a yearly money demand, can ever be introduced among these people. Since writ¬ 
ing this, Mr, Egerton has informed me, that the people have entered into en- 
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gagements, for the payments of the annual demand 1 had fixed, in these villages. 
On riding over the country, the frequency of the rat holes is remarkble, and appa- 
rently the labor of stopping up these holes, as the crops are ripening, vies with 
that of weeding, in other more humid parts of the country. 

14 th. The mode of cultivation, throughout this part of the district, is of the 

simplest nature. Perhaps the most prominent dis* 

Mode of cultivation. 

tinction to be noted in the mode of operation, and 
which, indeed, applies to all parts of the district, is that of the Hindoo without 
the Rajpoot, and with the Mahomedan Raen,] and Mahomedan without the Raen, 
and with the Rajpoot.] Not that I would go so far, as to ask belief for the fact, 
that for the Hindoo, the soil and the water, and the cattle, and the implements used, 
differ from those for the Mahomedan ; but so widely superior are the skill and ap- 
pliances used by the Hindoo, over his Mahomedan competitors, except the Rnens 
that I can only say, the distinction does not extend thus far. The Hindoo drives 
his plough with whip steadily applied, attended by his wife and children weeding the 
soil, and cleansing it from all hindrances : the Mahomedan, with his Family confined 
to the mud walls of his village, will urge his plough along with, perhaps, a hookah 
in the other hand ; forgetting the labor he is undergoing, in the charms of the 
drugs he is. The plough is of the lightest description, being carried on in haling 
the head, with the rope and yoke for the well, in the same person's hand, with the 
greatest ease. In the southern and more sandy parts of the district, the share is of 
a more substantial make—a long fine pointed bit of iron, with some weight, ren- 
derd necessary, by the greater depth required to upturn the soil, previous to sowing, 
the surface consisting of sand, so little intermixed with particl es of culturable 
soil. After sowing, when the surface is dry, and a high wind has prevailed, it is by 
no means uncommon, that a second sowing has been required, the drift of sand hav¬ 
ing completely buried the se^d previously sown. The labor expended,especial¬ 
ly by the Jat population, upon their well irrigation, is astonishing; night and day 
is heard the monotonus cry they adopt in praise of “ Rub ! Rub," (the deity), when¬ 
ever the leathern bucket filled with water mounts to the top. The rope drawn 
by bullocks, down an inclined plane, hauling up the leathern bucket, is the mode 
of working the well, generally adopted in this part of the districtit is only in 
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the villages round Tihara, in the beit lands, that I have seen the Persian wheel 
used. In irrigating from wells, the labor and the extent of land irrigated, vary 
so much, according to the depth of water from the surfaoe, and the depth of water 
in the west so differs, the distance so rapidly increasing as you progress south¬ 
wards from the Sutlej, and Westerly (for the increase is westwards, irrespective of 
the distance from the river), that I here annex a statement, detailing this variation* 
For convenience sake, I include the two eastern Tehseeldarie3 in the statement. In 
the pergunati adjoining the river and old nullah, I have given the entries sepa¬ 
rately, as for another pergunah, the title " heit ” distinguishing them. So too is the 
total given, separately; for in these lands, the kucha wells are found, the details of 
which differ, entirely, from those in the upper inlands :— 

Statement of Number of wells, with average depth to and of water, fyc., fye. 
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15/A* in the eastern parts of the district, things wear a different aspect ; in 
no village has water more than forty feet from the sur- 
Dticription or the «**um face *, the soil, though in certain localities sandy and 

part of th. dUtrict. ° 

poor, is generally very fertile, and irrigation is most ex¬ 
tensive. From the foregoing statement, it will be seen, that the average number of 
acres of cultivation to a well is sixty ; while in the western pergunahs, the avernge 
is one hundered and twelve. Sugar-cane takes the place of Indian.corn, and cotton, 
fills a far larger proportion of the cultivation. The sugar-cane here grown, will bear 
no comparison with the better sorts in the Benares division ; the cane here is but 
a reed, compared with the large swelling stem of cane down there; still, locally 
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considered, it is a very valuable and, perhaps, fully as valuable, a product. Wheat 
and gram are here grown ; barley but to a small extent; and gram bears no pro¬ 
portion to its growth, in the western purgunnahs. In Tehseel Sarai Lushkurree 
Khan, poppy was met with in 2SS acres of land, in eighty one villages. In Tehseel 
Loodhiana, it was met with in 180 acres, in one hundred, villages. Hence, from 
the entries in para. 13, the total amount of land under poppy cultivation through¬ 
out the district, including the jageer villages, in which it most abounds, was eleven 
hundered and fifty eight acres, in three hundred and forty four villages. The beit 
lands, in the extreme east, are far the richest portion of the whole of these lands. 
Sugar-cane, though comparatively of an inferior description, grows very extensive¬ 
ly, and seems to require no artificial irrigation. The soil, too, seems well adapt¬ 
ed to the growth of Indigo, which is more extensively grown here than else¬ 
where. In the district, in tho upper lands to the east, it is likewise met with, but l 
think it is only cultivated by Mussulman, Hindoo Jats not cultivating it. To the 
south, though, there are no trocs of a large growth. The luxuriance of the bher 
adds much to the landscape, and the underwood in the hedges, especially in the 
Eesroo portion of the porguntiah Khunna, where it consists of a plant called 
bassao, of which the roots are prized for charcoal, for the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder, presents an appearance, no where else to be met with in the district. The 
sowings for the rain crops, of course, vary as the rains set in. If the seed is in 
the ground at the end of June, or begining of July, the season is very favorable ; 
this, however, is not often the case ; owings for these crops extend throughout 
July and August. The early pickings of cotton commence in the latter part of 
October, and extend over the first half November, and then the earlier grains are 
cut. Moong, moth, mash, Indian corn, bajra, are all cut about the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. Sugar-cane, planted out during the hot months of the preceding year, is cut 
down in December, January, and February, the cane not retaining its saccharine 
matter more than a day and night, between its cutting, and crushing in tho mill; 
the cuttings are necessarily protracted. The spring crops are sown towards the 
end of October, and throghout November; by this time too the effluvia from thel 
small tanks near the villages, attests tiie fact that the “ sun," or hemp, has a 
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been cut, and is being soaked, previous to splitting ; this plant is very little grown 
here, only to the extent necessary to provide for the seasons' wants, in the way 
of cordage. Of the spring crops barley, and gram, and unirrigated wheat, are 
carli est sown. Should the rains have ceased early, before the end of September, and 
no rain have fallen till December, the sowings are then made, but the wheat 
crops sown so- late is inferior. Barley first ripens, with the oil plant, sursoof 
perhaps be fore the barley. Gram then is cut; this occurs during April. It is 
not till the earlier part of May, that the wheat, especially irrigated, iB all cut, and 
these grains are not all threshed and housed, till the begining of June; so 
that the spring crops are much later than down country, where, in the months of 
April, the fields are stript and bare. This fact necessitates the postponement, in 
this part of the country, of the revenue demand for this half of the year, which 
has accordingly been fixed for the months of June and July.- This is the ordi¬ 
nary routine of the crops; but from the uncertainty of the rains, many irregulari¬ 
ties occur in the order of sowing. After a good fall of rain, generally with hail, 
in the early part of March, I have seen cotton sown round wells, towards the end 
of the month. It is barely kept alive, if necessary, by irrigation, throughout the 
hot winds, its growth being purposely retarded, and when the regular rains set in, 
cotton thus sown, yields a very superior crop; similarly churree, or forage for the 
cattle, is so wn at that time, if rain has fallen. When the regular rains set in, it i& 
cut down, and Indian corn is sown, and in the same land, always irrigated by 
wells, a wh eat crop is sown. This, however, it must be understood, is not very 
general, and only can be effected when copious rains have fallen, about the spring 
equinox, with the regular rains succeeding in due course. At times very severe 
famines occur, and these are terribly felt in the western pergunnahs ; the peo¬ 
ple say one in ten years is the average. If there is grain enough in store, to 
keep the population from starving, it is the cattle which suffer, they die off 
in scores, and their price falls to a mere nothing, the zemindars parting with 
them, rather than retaining them for certain death. The seasons in that part 
of the district, must control the collections, that is, in seasons of undoubted 
drought, in those pergunnahs where water is forty feet and upwards from the 
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surface. appropriate remissions must be given, and not temporarily given, but the 
amount remitted must be held to be irrecoverable. 

16*A. In the Appendix No. I is a Statement of the percentage of the bet¬ 
ter sorts of crops, for each pergunnah of the four 
Tchseeldarees. No. II of the Appendix contains an 
abstract of the average price of the products of the district, compiled from the 
papers of a period of twenty years, furnished by the Bazaar Chowdries ; for no 
police establishment ha3 existed long enough to supply them. The averages 
are taken for the months, when the respective harvests ripen, and the new grain 
is exposed for sale. 

17 th. By far the most general form, in which the lands is occupied by the 
. . , .. . .. cultivating community, is that it is divided among the 

by the people. brotherhood, according to ancestral shares, each pro¬ 

prietor possessing equal rights. There is no gradation of rights among the pro¬ 
prietors as regards the soil. Where some proprietors are more privileged than the 
rest, it is onlyas regards the management of the village affairs, chiefly in their relation 
to Government. In the land, whether cultivated or uncultivated, all the proprie¬ 
tors have equal rights, their portions ranging according to the extent of their 
ancestral shares. In the community, there may be others besides the proprietary 
cultivators, cultivators usually resident in the village, but sometimes residing 
in the neighbouring villages, who cultivate either a portion of the lands of any in¬ 
dividual proprietor, in which case the conditions of their tenure relate only to that 
proprietor; or they may cultivate lands, the common property of the whole 
village, or of any sub-division of the village; in this case their tenure is from the 
whole proprietary community, collectively, either of the village, or of the sub¬ 
division, The instances are exceedingly rare, in which the Sikh conquerors have 
interfered with the rights of the proprietors; villages there may be, in which indi¬ 
viduals among the original proprietors have been forced, by oppression, to quit 
their villages, but I scarcely know any instance, were such has heen the case, as 
regards the entire village, such has been the strength of the communities. And 
another cause, doubtless, was the extent of waste lands the Sikhs found in the larger 
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estates, where they located themselves, and their followers, without being driven to 
dispossess the original communities. The result of the Sikh mode of Revenue 
Government, has been more apparent, when enquiring into the terms of tenure, 
upon which the non-proprietary cultivators hold their lands. The difficulty has, 
been, to discover the distinction between them and the proprietors, and the only 
one general distinctive feature apparent, is, that the non-proprietors cannot sell or 
mortgage the lands they cultivate. The Sikh ruler took the same payment, and 
the same proportion of grain, from the hereditary proprietor or from the heredi¬ 
tary cultivator, or the mere tenant at will, and this not because his demands were 
so light, but from the fact, that the share of the whole produce exacted, was so 
full, that it admitted of no distribution, more or less, upon some, according to the 
measure of their rights. If some paid less, the excess then falling upon the rest 
would crush them; all must pay alike, and thus alone continue to support the 
corporate property. To support his authority, and to ensure the realization of, 
his revenue, (for he had no organised Tehseel or Police establishment,) the Sikh 
was forced to provide means, to secure the aid and partisanship of some headmen 
in each community. This mode of village management existed, too, under the 
Mahomedan sway. Men, thus induced by the advantages held out to them, often 
threw up the interest of the community, to do the bidding of their liberal Sikh 
master. Their only care for the community, was not so far to press upon it, as 
to impair its existence, or its working capabilities. Thus the Sikh ruler, out of 
the proceeds of each village, gave back, or excused the payment of, (for it is the 
same thing,) a large percentage upon his share of the village produce; this per¬ 
centage was called inam, (reward,) and its allotment, either entirely, or in parts, was 
exceedingly arbitrarily effected, though, of course, from the nature of the duties 
to be performed by those who were to receive it, the general result was, 
that the men of the best parts, and the most acute of the comunity, were its largest 
sharers. The extent to which this privileged class, the inamdars, have urged 
their claims, under the settlement proceedings, will be more particularly stated, 
when I remark upon the judicial work. Emboldened by the free and secure 
position they had hitherto held, in many instances, they have laid claim to the 
sole possession of the proprietary rights, in their villages, a claim totally insup- 
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portable, from the mere fact of their having been inamdars, or recipients of the- 
portion of the rulers share, bestowed by the ruler, as a reward for discharging the 
duties, called into existence, by the relative position of' the ruler and the village 
communities. A community thus formed, levied the sum yearly demanded, by 
an uniform rate, or collecting their grain into as many heaps as there were sub¬ 
divisions of the community, the ruler’s share would be weighed out; the re¬ 
mainder they would consume. This is the most general form of the occupancy 
of the land ; others tliere are, but they are rare. Ohe family in undivided interest 
may hold the whole estate ; hero the cultivation would be entirely in the hands 
of non-proprietary cultivators; instances of this tenure are very rare. Another form 
exists, which is scarcely more frequent, where usually one family, but possibly 
more than one, own the estate, in divided interests, that is, the land, with its cultiva¬ 
tors, are divided between each family, or between each member of the same fami¬ 
ly. Here, too, the cultivation will be chiefly in the hands of non-proprietors' 
Thus the general form is that first described, which is bhyachara tenure ; this word 
is usually held to signify “ custom of the brotherhood,” but several different bro¬ 
therhoods may form one bhyachara tenure ; and I would rather denote its mean¬ 
ing, as adapted to the present form in which the tenure appears, to be a commu¬ 
nity participating in one “ baach," or rate . The second and rarest, form is called 
scmmdaree, and the third pulteedary . Their several numbers in the whole district 
are here given :— 


Tehaeel. 

Bbyacliara. 

Zemindaree. 

_ 

Putteedarea. 

Total. 

Pukhowal, .. 

189 

10 

2 

201 

Jugrton, ... . 

123 

4- 

8 

140- 

Loodiaua, .. ... 

272 

17 

5 

201 

Sarui Luxkkurree Khan, ... 

251 

3 

4 

258 

Total, — .. ., 

, 

840 

34 

19 

893 
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18M. I have previously alluded to the extent, to which the Sikhs promoted 

the rearing of villages in large waste tracts, within the 

Ancuirtl EiUtn. 

area of any -old established estate. The old residents 
of auch estates, in other parts of Hindoostan, would, I think, be in possession of 
some sort of seignoral rights, yielded to them by the new colonist, whom the 
Sikhs had located. The proprietors of the parent estates here, had not been 
wanting in asserting their claims to such rights, either in the shape of a percent¬ 
age of the produce, or of a money payment in the local land measurement, aver*- 
aging five per cent, on the proceeds. But the Sikhs seem to have been capable 
of comprehending only their own seignoral rights ; their revenue ideas admitted 
of none of the shades of distinction, which proprietary rights m the soil univer¬ 
sally called into existence. Accordingly., in no instance, do they appear to have 
admitted the justice of their claims, known here as biswadaree claims. On the 
commencement of my proceedings, a general -effort was made on the part -of the 
old communities, to establish their rights against the proprietary bodies of the 
recently founded villages, the boundaries of which had all been separately marked 
out. But these dues are extremely harassing to those against whom they are 
decreed ; and they invariably foment the most violent quarrels. Accordingly, at 
it appeared on investigation, that at the time of our acquisition of these territories; 
their rights were not in existence, I invariably declined to recognize them, 
inasmuch as had I done so, it would clearly have been to introduce them, not to 
re-establish them, and my decisions have been upheld on appeal. Indeed, in 
one case, that of Hutour Xhas, where I thought I had discovered some trace of 
an existing right, on the part of the old Mussulman Rajpoot community, against 
the body of Jats, who had obtained possession, some twenty years back, of a 
goodly corner of the lands of Hutour, I had decreed in favor of the continuance 
of the right; but on appeal, the fact of its previous existence was disallowed, and 
my decision was reversed. There only remain two cases in the whole -district, 
where it now exists—One in pergunnah Loodiana; the zemindars of Assee Kulan 
receive five per cent, on the revenue, from the zemindars of Assee Khoord, an 
•estate farmed out of the former some nineteen years back. The other case is 
in pergunnah Bhurtghur, where the zemindars of Koom receive the like allow- 
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ance, from the Jat Community of TeYtaubghur, a village formed out of the estate 
of Koom, only twelve yoars back, but it had not been separately bounded off, 
the consequence being, that the most violent feud raged between the two com¬ 
munities. To put an end to it, I put up the separate boundaries of the two estate' - * 
giving to the elder one, the allowance of five per cent, upon the revenue of the new 
estate. The result of this system of the Sikhs has been, more than to double 
the population and resources of the district, and it is a fact, that on coming into 
the district, had I been attended by some score of people, to whom I might have 
wished to assign some land, for the establishment of a village, I should have found 
no suoh vacant tract. The state of the country appears to be very different on 
the other bank of the Sutlej, M: - . Davies, the Settlement Officer of the Baree 
Poab, informed me, that in his part of the country, there were very extensive va¬ 
cant tracts of land. If the resources of tbe 3 e localities are such as would yield 
an ample return to labor, water being within a moderate distance from the sur¬ 
face, and the soil of average fertility, I would advocate the propriety of issuing 
proclamations, on this bank of the river, that parties wishing to obtain grants of 
these lands, should be allowed to present themselves, with a view to obtain them. 
The villages, in some parts of the district, are teeming with inhabitants, and could 
some of them be induced thus to emigrate, the moral and physical advantage to 
the remainder, would be incalculable; setting aside the advantages that would 
accrue to the country, in which the new villages arose. The people here, however, 
do not possess much in the way of capital, to carry about with them, but I 
imagine the condition that, for the first few years, the land would only bear a 
nominal, and then a gradually progressive Government tax, would be sufficient to 
provide for this draw back. 


1 9th. I have before mentioned, that the Sutlej, forming the northern bound¬ 
er smuj-iu .ouro. tad ”7 of the district » is the onI y rI ™r itt & Leaving the 
eour ‘*' hills, and winding between this and the Hooshearpore 

district, its breadth, in the height of the rains, is from three to four miles across; in 
the dry season, however, its main stream is rarely more than a few hundred 
yards broad. The locality of this main stream is most uncertain, sometimes bn the 
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Haoshearpore bank and sometimes on the Loodiana bank, and- sometimes any 
where in the centre, the rest of the intervening space being large tracts of sand, 
or of culturable islets, intersected by small streams, more or less fordable. This, 
too, is the character of the stream when, on the opposite bank, the Jullundur 
district is readied, and so on, until on this bank, the Ferozepore district receive 
its waters. Facing this district, its bed is one mass of sand, or of light clay ; to 
short distance below Roopur, in the Umballa district, its bed is composed of loose 
stones, but to no distance further south, the fall of the bed is- so rapid, that 
the velocity, however, low the stream, is at all times very rapid ; and in the rains, 
when the stream is at its height, so much so, as to render the passage of the 
ferry a very tedious operation. The boats employed are all flat bottomed, with 
sides about two-half feet high, and very high carved prows. 

20 Ik. When investigating the villages forming the Ventura jagheer, which 

I reported upon* in 1851, I came across undoubted 

Stream* and Canal*, 

proofs, of the existence, in the time of the Emperors^ 
either of a stream flowing across this district from the Sutlej, or of what must 
have been a canal. I am inclined to the belief, that it must have been a stream, 
enlarged and prolonged by manual labor, so us to have partaken the character 
of a canal. The C&noongoe’s records gave the area of Boorj Sut, in pergunnah 
Akalgurh, for the reigns of Akbur, Jehangeer, and Shahjehan, with details of 
cultivation and revenue. The eariier entries shew, that half the cultivation was, 
in soil, watered by a stream, and yielding spring crops. In the entry for the 
succeeding reign, the whole amount of cultivation is put down as unirrigated, 
the tradition being, that the stream-which leaving the Sutlej near the hills, for¬ 
merly flowed across this country, subsequently to this period ceased to flow. 
With this index to the former existence of some water-way across the district, 
in subsequently compiling the settlement details, for the portions of the district 
to the north east of pergunnah Pukhowal, bearing away towards the river and 
the hills, I constantly kept the circumstance in view, and the result is, that I am 
convinced, that the undulated appearance of the surface, and the general fall of 
the country, indicate the previous existence of such a stream, in the following 
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line of country. Leaving the Sutlej at some point near Roopur, in the Umballa 
district, it flowed to the south of the lands of Bhilolpore Khas, across the north 
of pergunnah Ootallan, to the south of the lands of Kote Gunga Rae, and Burd 
Kutanee, in the Bhurtgurh pergunnah, thence, crossing ilaqua Pael of Putteal- 
la, through the Omayapore pergunnah, it flowed by Nurunjwal, of pergunnah 
Goongrana, to the first named village Boorj Lut; thence, by Tilwundee Khas, it 
might have flowed to any portion of the protected states, in a southerly, or south¬ 
westerly direction. Should Government, at any time, determine professionally 
to examine into the facts above sketched out, I believe the feasibility of recon¬ 
structing a water course, across this line of country, would be fully established. 
The constantly varying nature of the bank of the Sutlej, renders it impractica¬ 
ble to attempt the construction of the mouth of a water course, in any locality 
farther south, than the vicinity of Roopur, where its left bank is of a tolerably 
permanent nature, and up to which point, the bed of the river consists partly of 
stones. Major Baker, Superintendent of Canals, reported to Government unfa¬ 
vorably on the subject, in 1847. I much regret that the survey, carried on 
under his orders, took place before my arrival; his starting point, however, was to 
take the canal head from Tiliara, in pergunnah Sidhwan, near the Ferozepore 
boundary. I would propose to start from the neighbourhood of Roopur, entering 
the Loodhiana district to the south of Bhilolpore, whence along the course I 
have sketched out, in the direction of pergunnah Buscan, I do not know any 
obstacle to impede the water’s further progress, in a south-westerly direction. 

21s/. The principal towns in the district, besides Loodiana itself, are, in 

the west, Jugraon, about 13 miles from the river, with 

Dcicription of the principal towns. 

qusbah Tehara, near the river's bank, as its put or 
outlet: in the east are the large towns of Machewara and Bhilolpore, both in the 
same pergunnah, and on the south bank of the old nullah. In the south of the 
district is the large town of Khunna, on the Grand Trunk Road. The accom¬ 
panying statement details the number of houses, pukka and cutcha, in each pergun- 
nah, with the average for each village, and the other details indicated by their 
headings. In the pergunnah column, I have entered the large towns named above, 
separately from the pergunnahs in which they are situated. 
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The town of Loodiana is, from its name, the town of the Lodis. When Ra¬ 
jah Sungut Singh, of Jheend, died without male issue, it first came into British 
possession in 1S35. It had been previously occupied by our troops, and by a 
Governor-General’s Agency. Sir D. Ochterlony had occupied the fort for his ma¬ 
gazine, and in Captain Murray’s time, the fort was completely rebuilt, and was 
put into the condition in which it now is. Since the British occupation, new ba¬ 
zaars have been added, Cashmere weavers have been located, and the town lias 
attained a size and condition it never enjoyed before ; now, however, that the 
force in contonments has been withdrawn, the population and wealth of the town 
have very sensibly decreased. The town of Jugraon is of comparatively modem 
formation ; it first acquired its trading character in the time of the Raes of Rae- 
kote, some sixty years ago, and as the Sihks founded new villages, and the popu¬ 
lation of the surrounding country increased, Jugraon rose into its present im¬ 
portant trading position. In the east of the district, Machiwarra is an older 
town than Loodiana; so too is Bhilolporo, under the Hindoo dynasty called Muhb- 
poora. Both these towns possess busy trading bazaars, but their present appear¬ 
ance, is but the ruin of what they must have been in the Rajpoot dynasty, and 
whatever other may have preceded it. In the south of the district, Khuna, on 
the Grand Trunk Iload, possesses a thriving busy bazaar. Since the Mahomedan 
invasion, (for there are traces of Khuna likewise having been a large and popu¬ 
lous city in the early Hindoo era,) in all probability Khuna is now more thri¬ 
ving and wealthy than it has previously been. 

22nd. This part of the country has been so eminently subjected to the re¬ 
vengeful fury, first of the Mabomedans, than of the Sikhs, 
Ab.enoe of Hindoo temp both alike inimical to the ostentatious display of idols, 

aud outward symbols of religious faith ; that there is no architectural building of 
any display now to be met with. The total absence of the varied forms of Hin¬ 
doo mythology, throughout the villages of the district, is very remarkable. In 
one or two Hindoo Rajpoot villages, a painted earthen form may be seen, in one or 
two faqueer’s dwellings, but this is all. Old Mabomedans tombs and shrines 
abound, but none of any pretension to display. Since the introduction of our 
sway, however, the Bunja castes are beginning to evince their zeal in this direc- 
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tion ; and some temples to Mahadeo have arisen, and others are reaving their 
hideous shapes. In Loodiana, the American Missionary School is a source of 
infinite advantage to all classes; the worthy heads of this Establishment, likewise 
support a Chapel in.the town. The average attendance at the School amounts 
daily to 230 ; and the knowledge of the English language, is very much promoted 
among the natives through its agency. 


23rd. The population of the district, inclusive of all castes, men, women. 


Population of the district 
—Cait&c. 


and children, amounts to 4,57,463. The extent of 
the district being about 1369 square miles, the average 


per square mile is 334 persons. This includes $he population of the large 


towns. The agricultural population amounts to 2,62,451; and the non-agricul¬ 


turists of the villages, excepting the large towns, amount to 1,51,116: the 
prevailing caste of the agriculturists is Jat. The origin of this fine race of men 
has been much debated. An annonymous writer, in a late number of a local 
periodical, writing of the Phoolkea family, says :—“ at the same time it should be 
“ observed that this house, though without any sufficient authority, lays claim to 
“ a Rajpoot descent.” It is not generally known that the Jat race is entirely of 
Rajpoot origin. A Rajpoot marrying the widow of a deceased brother looses caste 

I 

as a Rajpoot; the ancestors of all the Jat families were thus Rajpoots, who had 


taken to wife the widows of their deceased brethren, who had died without 


male heirs. The Phoolkea family, if questioned as to their Rajpoot descent^ 
being now to all intents an 1 purposes Jats, would state this to have been the 
manner of the transition. I myself have the fact from one of the most intelli¬ 


gent members of the family. The head men of more than one Jat village, 
of different gots, or clans, have likewise given me the same information, and I 
am convinced of its general truth. The sub-divisions of gots among the Jats 
is endless, and I have been at some pains to trace the circumstance, which con¬ 
stitutes the origin of each got. The result is entirely confirmatory of the above 
account of the general origin of the race. The Rajpoot ancestor, who ceased 
to be a Rajpoot, furnishes the name of the got, not usually directly from his 
own name, but from some surname he had acquired, as “ the toothless,” “ the fair,” 
or from some circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons. A very 
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powerful Got is styled “ the hay-stack," from the fact of his wife having been sud¬ 
denly confined near one ; in some cases the name of the village he or his sons 
founded, gave the name of the Got, which derives its ancestry from him. One 
Got never intermarries within itself, one Got, marrying with another Got. 
Much has been written on the peculiar meaning of the word “zemindar,” in differ¬ 
ent parts of India. Here the use of the word is very peculiar. Those, gene¬ 
rally, who derive their livelihood directly from the soil, are not called zemindars, 
but “ kusans.” On approaching a village, and asking what people live in it, if 
any other race but Jats live in it, the name of the race will be given in reply. 
But if the population are Jats, the reply will be zemindars live there. “ Zemin¬ 
dar log hustc in fact the word zemindar is here only applied to the Jats. The 
proportion of castes into which the agricultural classes are divided, will be seen 
from the following statement :— 
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2 ith. The native method of edubation, as it now exists, is very primitive. 

In the district there are some sixty schools, where the 

Education. 

children of the mercantile classes, receive the educa- 


Note.— This remark applies equally, almost throughout the Punjab—even where the Jats have 
been converted ; as they have largely boon, to the westward in particular, to Mahommedauism. 

D, F. McL., F. C. 
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cation necessary to enable them to carry on their trade. These schools are very 
rude. The younger boys may usually be seen acquiring the rudiments of arithme¬ 
tic, with the finger for a pencil, and the sand on the ground at the doorway, far 
a slate. Among the agricultural classes, generally, there is no attempt at educa¬ 
tion. In some of the higher families, as of jagheerdars, or others possessed of 
property exceeding the usual amount of an ancestral share in a village com¬ 
munity, a reader of the “ Grunth ” may be found, who imparts instructions, to 
the extent of reading and writing Goormookhee. The young girls are likewise 
thus far instructed. Such a teacher, if not permanently attached to the family, 
usually resides in it some six or seven years, and the children of other neighbour¬ 
ing families, are similarly admitted to sharo in the instruction. 

25 th. The charitable institutions throughout the district, are chiefly depen¬ 
dent upon grants of land for their support. In the 

ClmriUble iiutitutiom. t ... 

ordinary buildings devoted to those objects, whether 
small or large, they all are styled “ Dhurmsalas.’’ Two or three religious mendi¬ 
cants are usually to be met with; a reader of the ' Grunth,’ the scriptures of the 
Sikhs, and a menial to prepare the food. The volume of the ‘ Grunth,’ written 
in “ Goormookhee,” and resting upon a stand covered with a showily embroi¬ 
dered covering, is treated with universal respect ; and in Hans, of pergunnah 
Jugraon, wherd the reader of the f Grunth ’ was a most diminutive dwarf, the 
adoration with which the ignorant rustics treated him, prostrating themselves to 
the ground in his presence, was something ludicrous. In the larger Dhurmsalas, 
a large kitchen establishment is supported, a pair of bullocks being required to 
grind the corn, and the supply of food daily meted out, not only to the poor and 
needy, but to the casual traveller, is very considerable. Thus, while in the west, 
private capital and enterprise are put forth to supply the traveller with every 
comfort and luxury, here, in tho east, in accordance with the custom bequeathed 
to us, by the native Government which preceded ours, we And the direct sup¬ 
port of Government, in the shape of grants of laud, brought to aid, in furnishing 
the supply of the requirements of travellers. Of course this refers to the mass of 
villages lying out of the main lines of road, which traverse tho country ; for on 
these high roads, are saraes, or public hostelries, built by Government ; but the 
Dhurmsalas I describe exist all over the district. They are in fact Monasteries ; 
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in their origin, charitable; in. their practical uses, of still greater value, as the 
means of providing food and shelter to the traveller, whatever his rank in lief- 
The local officer should exercise some degrees of supervision over these estab* 
lishments. For without in the least impugning their general character, it must be 
stated, that such institutions, supported as they are by an allotment of the Go¬ 
vernment resources, may degenerate. The person into whose possession it may 
come, may prefer to shut up, in his house, the luxuries of an oriental establishment, 
rather than to keep it open for the shelter of the traveller. Such cases have 
been met with, and an immediate resumption of the Government grant of land 
has been recommended, and should hereafter be so treated. 

2 6th. When reference is made to the condition of this part of the country 

preceding Annexation, I do not think it astonishing, that 

Propemitj to crime. 

generally the population should have been notorious 
for criminal propensities, especially highway robbery, and theft of all sorts. Inde 
pendently of this, there are certainly some castes, Baoreas, Harnecs, &c., scattered 
among the population, whom no system of Government may be able entirely 
to reclaim. But as regards the general past character, the country was in¬ 
finitely subdivided among a number of petty independencies, each alike ambi¬ 
tious to make a regal display, and with nearly equal inability, from its legitimate 
resources, to support it. Oi giving out the assessment of a large estate, the 
Lumberdars began to murmur at the amount I had fixed. I referred to the 
amount hitherto stated to have been realized from them, and which greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the sum I had proposed. Their reply was, “ no comparison can be made 
,* now ; wc hope to attend to our cultivation alone ; in those days, we used to take 
“ a walk of a hundred koss or so." And so it was ; the condition of the population 
from whom payments were exacted, far in excess of the capabilities of the soil 
they possessed, and who, to retain possession of their patrimonies, were forced 
thus to take long walks, probably rather on dark nights, than by daylight or 
bright moonlight, must bo sufficiently apparent. I have no doubt that things 
now are,rapidly improving ; a restricted Government demand, with the presence of 
a well-organized police, will serve to apply the remedy in both directions of the 
disease. Under the Sikhs, there was no sort of village police, like the Chokeedaree 
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system ; under them, Chupr&ssees on three Rs. a month, paid by the state they 
served, were quartered in the villages, each one with a cluster of villages under 
his custody. The following table details the present strength of the police of 
tho district:— 

Statement shewing the Numbers and yearly expense of the Police in the 

Loodiana district. 
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Pukhowal, . 

JJuuean,. 

69 

139 

3 

720 

23 

1,380 

71 

1,358 

97 

3,468 


Raepoor, 

103 

168 

2 

480 

; 17 

1,020 

131 

4,501 

150 

6,001 


Chokee fUinaor, 

29 

105 

3 

720 

6 

3C0 

30 

756 

39 

1,836 

Jugraon, . 

Jugraon. 

141 

311 

18 ' 

4,416 

47 

2,820 

156 

4,770 

220 

12,006 

Luodinna, . 

Kotwalec, 

179 

242 

9 

i 

2,160 

70 

4,200 

235 

8,249 

314 

14,609 


Sanewal,. 

117 

122 

! w. 

i 8,120 

37 

2,220 

7« 

2,575 

126 

7,915 

Serai L. Khan, 

Khunna,. 

155 

173 

9 

, 2,160 

46 

2,760 

161 

4,912 

216 

9’832 


Macheawara,_ 

102 

108 

7 

1,248 

i 

24 

1,440 

84 

1,808 

115 

4,496 


Total. ... | 

895 

1,3GC 

!- 

1 

i i 

15,024 270 

16.200 

943 

28,929 

! 1.277 

GO, 153 
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27 tk. The commerce of tho district, internally considered, is exceedingly 

variable. The district is essentially a grain-growing one; 

Commerce. 

and the extent of the rains completely commands th e 
markets. Externally considered ; from its positions on the river, andat the highest 
navigable portion of it in the plains ; intersected too, as it is, by two grand lines of 
road; the opportunities of trade, for collection and despatch of articles of commerce, 
are at all times considerable. As regards the internal trade, I can scarcely ima¬ 
gine so long a continuance of bad seasons, as would necessitate the importation 
of grain, the ordinary food of the inhabitant*. Prices may vary from scarcely a 
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remunerating rate to the producer to a complete famine rate to the consumer, 
still the grain produced in the district would supply the demand. Rice is the 
only staple of food which is imported. Men of the weaver caste (Jolahas) are very 
generally scattered among the villages, and these manufacture all the clothes 
worn by the body of the people. In two villages of the Loodiana Tehseel, Puddee 
and Doolhie, I have seen matchlock manufactories, and in Rahawun they are 
likewise made, but no where else among the villages have I seen or heard of any 
other such manufacture, beyond those which supply the ordinary wants of the 
communities. The Jolahas of Loodiana, manufacture a species of coarse check 
pattern cotton, well adapted for European wear ; likewise coarse towelings and 
shirtings. In favorable seasons, sugar and cotton, the produce of the east of the 
district, are largely exported. In the Bhilolpore bazaar, a coarse check pattern 
cloth called soossee, is largely manufactured, and exported to the hills. In the 
Machiwara bazaar, there is a brisk trade in sugar ; six or seven thousand maunds of 
sugar, in the small pounded shape, are annually exported hence, to the value of 
about 50,000 Rupees ; of this the greater portion is exported in the direction of 
Bahawulpore. Camels thence bring salt, dried fruits, and mujeet, (red maddar,) 
the creeping plant which yields a red dye, and comes up in small pieces about 
quarter of an inch long; this freight they dispose of chiefly on the route, and 
what remains disposing of in this bazaar, they reload with sugar ; a portion, too, is 
exported to the jungles, as the people call the tract of country beween Feroze- 
pore and Delhi, the villages around Soonam and Bhuttinda. About 14,000 
maunds, equal in value to 9,000, Rupees, of the refuse left in preparing the re¬ 
fined sugar, which is called sheera, and is used in the tobacco mixture for hooka 
smoking, is exported to Umballa. The trade in “Goor,” in the bazaar of 
Khunna, and the villages round it, is very considerable ; this too is chiefly export¬ 
ed in the direction of Ferozepore, and Bahawulpore. Cotton from the east of the 
district, is chiefly exported to the hills on either side of the Sutlej. In Sulodee, 
a village towards the south, in December, I found beoparees’ mules from Hcshear- 
pore loading with cotton for the Kangra hills. There were eighteen mules, each 
carrying about eight cutcha maunds. The price of cotton here was two Ruoees 
per cutcha raaund; the bcopareesgave the price at Kangra; they expected to realize 
two Rupees eight annas; the expense of carriage would be about three annas per 
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cutchamaund, so that ths profit realized would be about forty-five Rupees—that 
is provided cotton was no dearer at Kangra. This is a specimen of the trade of 
tiiis part of the district. Similarly, I have seen cotton laden on camels, in these 
villages, for the Ferozepore market, thence doubtless to be conveyed away by 
water; perhaps, however, an equal quantity of the cotton carried hence by other 
means, is despatched through the Loodiana market. The cotton trade of the- 
west of the district, entirely depends upon the rains. If they are favorable ootton, 
even from these villages, may ba exported ; if the season is unfavorable, as I have 
seen it to be the case, large heavy loads come groaning up in carts, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi. The export trade of Loodiana itself, consists largely in 
grain ; it includes, too, cotton, pushmeena wool, saltpetre, and indigo, from the vil¬ 
lages in the Sirhind ilaqua of Putteeala. Some twenty or twenty-five boats, of 50(7 
or 700 maunds burthen, may annually leave the ghat opposite Loodiana, taking 
these articles down the Sutlej, where they fall into the Bbmbay trade. Thence 
they bring up English goods,’ spices of all sorts, mqjeet from the country- 
round Mooltan. The saltpetre exported is of superior quality; procured from 
the south of this district towards Fer ozepore; the pushmeena is imported from 
the whole range of the hills, the trade extending from Kabul and Ladakh, to the 
hills north of Simla ; wool is brought into the district from the neighbourhood* 
of Sirsa, and hence sent down the river. Silk is brought up by these boats on 
their return : scarcely any silk m anufactures exist here, atid the silk thus brought 
up is despatched to Umritsur and Lahore. The manufactures produced by the 
Ca-hmeerees located in Loodiana itself, (they number 5,4Gfi,) form a very impor¬ 
tant export. Bdt these productions are, as it were, exotics. This distiict sup¬ 
plies them with no materials for their looms. The wool comes from the hill dis¬ 
tricts, via Rampore; so too the dyes, though some of these come from Hindoos- 
tan. The trade in Jugraon, in the west of the district, is important. The tran¬ 
sactions in-grain and the oil plant sursoof, may amount annually to little short 
of three lakhs of Rupees. Gram and barley form the main exports. The con¬ 
tractors for the troops in the large cantonments, now surrounding this part of the- 
ceuatry, on both banks of the Sutlej, derive their supplies largely from the Jug¬ 
raon bazaar. There is a large trade carried on in salt and mujeet. Formerly, AT 
from Bekaneer was imported into this part of the country, to yield the red 
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dye so largely used, but the natives say that the mujeet, which has entirely sup¬ 
planted the &1, yields a superior dye to it. Tobacco is exported to some extent, 
from the villages in the low lands along the Sutlej, not, however, in any very 
general trade, but rathor in the manner that I found cotton being taken from 
Sulowdee, in the east of the district. The capital afloat in the Jugraon trade, has 
been stated to me as about seven lakhs; that of Loodiana itself to about fifty lakhs* 
The town duties have only been introduced into Loodinana quite recently; the 
statistics, the levy of this tax will furnish of the import trade will, in a short time, 
be of great interest. At the present rate of 12 annas per cent, they yield about 
1,000 Rupees a month, and this gives the yearly valne of the import trade, of 
the town of Loodiana alone, to be fifteen lakhs. 

28/A. The raised earth work and metalling of the high road, which enters 
the district from the south of Khunna, and runs un 
through the district, to the bank of the Sutlej, is pro¬ 
gressing, and though not so forward as the high road from the same ghat, on 
the bank of the Sutlej, through Loodiana to Farozepoor, still there is a fair pros- 
peet of both these portions of the Grand Trunk Hoad, being completed within 
a reasonable time. It would be of great advantage, to open a good road direct 
from Jugraon to Khunna; this might be done from the district road fund. In 
a district so purely grain-growing as this is, the formation of good roads, pract'- 
cable for wheeled carriages, becomes of great importance; the expence of bridging 
on these cross district roads, would bo far less than in most districts, for no nul¬ 
lahs or streams any where exist; a few drain bridges, to carry off the rain water 
as it falls in certain localities, would be all that is required, in any part of the 
district beyond the reach of the Sutlej, and the old nullah. Camels, donkeys, and 
mules, are now chiefly used for the transport of all sorts of articles. 

29M. As regards the past history of this tract of country, there are mani¬ 
fest proofs of its having formed an important portion 
of the dominions of the early Hindoo dynasties, the 
Rajpoot dynasty, and others that may have preceded it. In the east of the 
dibtrict, the present Bhilolpore, (formerly called Muhnbutpore,) was a large city 
occupied by Rajpoots. They were first overrun by the Ghori invaders, to whom 
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thw pari of the country Appears to have proved as acceptable as to the Lodis, 
this town bearing the name of Bhilol, the founder of the Lodi house, as Loodia- 
m itself bears the name of the house. 1 spell the name of the district rather as 
it is vulgarly pronounced, than as its origin would dictate; “ Lodiana,” the spelling 
adopted by Elphinstone is accurately indicative of its origin. None of the original 
R^poots or Hindoos now exist. But, curiously, in the claim of one Hidayat 
Khan, Pathan, to a portion of the proprietary rights in this estate, there is the 
trace of the earliest Mahomedan invaders of this part of the country, and of the 
manner in which their usurped rights, were subsequently overrun by the com¬ 
panions and followers of Akber. The descendants of these invaders, with pro¬ 
bably some who attended the Lodis, are now in possession. Among the Mussul¬ 
mans of the present da y, it is difficult, I may say impossible, to arrive at any 
accurate detail of their original location in these parts. Under whatever dynas¬ 
ty their ancestors may have obtained a footing here, the present race are con¬ 
tent to assign everything, and every body, to Akber Padsha! If they can quote 
his name and era, their family pride is satisfied ; their ambition does not carry 
them to any era, antecedent to that of their favorite Akber Padsha! This Hi¬ 
dayat Khan has a house in the town, and nothing more ; unfortunately he is not 
a very clear-headed personage, and the account he gives leads to no clear facts ; 
there is no doubt, however, that he lineally represents the very earliest Mussul¬ 
man invaders. Then again Machewara—a very important town in the Rajpoot 
days. It is mentioned in the Muhabharata, and so characteristically is the story 
told of the manner in which it was founded, as not to admit of quotation. The 
date of its foundation would seem to be lost in the remotest antiquity ; none of 
the original Rajpoots now exist in this estate, but in Sahuluh, a village 
of the neighbourhood, a branch of the family still exists; they are Kuchwah 
Rajpoots, 1 lie violence with which the Mahomedans seized upon this part oj 
the oountry, and the preference which they bestowed upon the locality of the 
bank of the Sutlej, is attested by the numbers of Mussulman Rajpoots and Jats 
who now inhabit these villages. They all are descendants of converts of the 
earliest times. Again, in the immediate vicinity of Loodiana, we have the remains 
of the old Rajpoot city of Sooneyt, (the village of that name still existing,) said to 
have been renowned throughout Hindoostan for its size and splendour; coins and 
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large old bricks, with figures on them, are constantly dug up from its remains. 
Again, on the western limit of the district, there is Xihara. There are the traces 
of the town having become a ruin, previous to the general Mahomedan invasion 
of India, in consequence of the internal feuds, either of the Rajpoots, or of some 
other Hindoo race with theirs. It rather appears that, under the Mogul rule, 
Tihara was partially restored to its former size and splendour. It is now a mere 
hamlet, and it is doubtful, whether the river has not been mainly instrumental in 
its destruction. No accurate historical details have I succeeded in obtaining pre¬ 
vious to the Lodi ora, about 860 of the Mahomedan, era, or A. D. 1450. An 
account of the town of Loodiana, will give a general insight into the history of 
the district. It must first be mentioned, that the names of the Hindoo rulers of 
the towns I have above enumerated, as having come into contact with the early 
Mahomedan invaders, are, in Bhilolpore, Rajah Shamee, with Rajpoots of the 
Gy see tribe. The name of Rajah Biroyt is given as Governor of Tihara, a con¬ 
temporary of R,ae Bithora of Delhie. Rajpoots of the tribe of Punwar occupi¬ 
ed Loodiana; they were much harassed by successive inroads of Bsloches from 
Sind, when they applied for the aid of Sultan Sikunder, son of Bhilol Lodi, at 
Delhi, about A. D. 1488. Two Lodi Chiefs, Eusuf and Nihung, were deputed to 
protect the inhabitants. The name of the village then standing, where now the town 
exists, is given as Marhotta; these Chiefs on their arrival gave it the name of 
Loodiana. The Lodis remained supreme in this part of India till the fifth gene¬ 
ration. The tombs of this race still exist between cantonments and the city ; and 
again, in Bhilolpore. In A. D. 1526, with the assistance of Doulut Khan Lodi, Bahe 
invaded and conquered this part of India; since that era the Loodiana territory 
formed part of the Sirhind Division, and continued subject to the ruling Maho- 
medau dynasty, till on the breaking up of the Mogul empire, this part of the 
country was the scene of much confusion. Many small tribes of Jats, (Got Gara- 
wal,) Rajpoots, (tribe Hulwara,) Sheikhs, Ameens, and Mussulman Rajpoots (chief¬ 
ly from Jessilmeer) became independent in their own ilaquas. Loodiana itself 
was first subject to the Hulwarah Rajpoots, and subsequently to the Mussul¬ 
man Rajpoots of RaeKote. About this time, the beginning of the 17th century, 
the Sikhs arose as a roving, plundering, ambitious race, and this part of the, 
oountry especially fell into their power. Previous to themselves occupying any 
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towns they edfced, they completely ruined them. The Race were ousted from 
Loodiana by the Sikh, Saheb Singh Bedee ; they proceeded to Hanseo and sought 
the aid of Mr. George Thomas, before whom the Bedee withdrew. After this, Mf. 
Thomas fell before M. Perron, and the Raes again became possessed of the 
city; Until Bhunga Singh of Thancysut attacked it, completely possessed him¬ 
self of it, plundering the town for eleven consecutive days ; this was in the be- 
gintiihg of the 18th century. In 1805, Runjeet Singh made himself master of 
Loodiana, and gave it, with the adjoining villages, to Raja Bhag Singh of Jhoend. 
Ih 1809, the British cantonments were first formed. Rajah Bhag Singh was suc¬ 
ceeded by Futeh Singh, who left his son Sungut Sing, and ho dying with¬ 
out male heirs, the city and adjoining villages lapsed to Government, in 1835. 


30th. In the time of the Emperors, especially Akbar’s, the enterprising 

headman of a village, or circle of villages, would pre- 

Feudal 'seniority, Sc. 

sent himself at Court, and receive the feudal seniority 
of as many villages as he could guarantee the control of. This state of things 
continued till the general decay of the imperial power, when internal feuds were 
engendered, and prevailed till the time of Sir D. Ochterlony’s arrival. In his 
day, the weaker headmen, either of a single village, or of a circle of villages, would 
on their request, obtain from the Agent, an Ameen or a Cliupprassee, and his 
presence would be quite sufficient, to preserve their villages from the attacks ef 
the more powerful. Those villages, which were either so feeble, or so disorga¬ 
nized, as not to be able to preserve their independence upon such aid, the Agent 
assigned to some one or other of the more powerful Chieftains; and thus Puttiala, 
Nabba, and Jheend, acquired many of the villages they still hold. 


31s£. Throughout th’fe Supremacy of the Mogul dynasty, the condition of 
this part of the country would seem to have been pros- 

Earljr biitoty of the district. 

porous. On the breaking up ■of the Delhi power, it ap¬ 
pears to have been completely over-run, and tfhe old hereditary feudal tenures 
seem more completely to have been destroyed, chah in an'y Other part of India. 
The village communities, however, have held their ground. The Sikhs, of course, 
Weto chiefly instrumental in effecting this change, and whatever degree of ruin 
emd devastation they may have caused; as first, they arose into a people and a 
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power; their rule has lasted long enough for them to replace the damage. They 
have covered the district with villages, and, as I have before said, not a spare cor¬ 
ner is to be met with any where. It is curious to contemplate the possessions we 
should now here enjoy, and the revenue we should derive from the district, had 
we come into possession direct from the fall of the Mahomedau power, without 
the intervention of the Sikh dynasty. Probably we should have found some 
twenty families established in separate circles over the district, with very difficult 
title deeds to over-rule. Mentioning exactly this subject to Moulvie Rujub 
Alii Bahadoor, of Jugraon, he quite agreed with me, as to the degree in which 
we were indebted to the Sikhs. Ilis family suffered largely from them, having 
held a considerable jagheer in the Tilnra province ; lately Jhe has resigned the 
Board's service at Lahore, where he Hold a very high character for his faithful 
services, and he has received from Government the restoration of a portiop of 
his hereditary jagheeT. 

32nd. The following table will shew the States from which the villages, 

, , . , . now in our possession, have lapsed to the British Go- 

Tubular synopsu of former poa- 1 L 

*“ 30r3 ' vernment, with their amounts of revenue ; the arrange¬ 

ment is by pergunnahs, as at present fixed ; ,and the manner in which the Sikh 
ilaquaswere intermixed will be clearly seen; the larger jagheers, Mallowd, 
Ludhran, and Kheree, are not included in the Statement; they number 11G 
villages :— 


■ 

PERGUNNAH, 

State from which 

villages lapsed. 

Year of lapse. 

No. of 

villages. 

Remarks, 




Sumbut. A. D. 



Pukhowalt, 

Akalgurh, .. .. 

Lahore, .. .. ,. 

1002=18-15 

.17 




Lad run,. 

1845 = 1816 

5 



liuasean, .. .. 

Jkeend, .. ... 

1829=1835 

15 




Nabbab, ., ... 

UtQ4s=1817 

3 



Pukhowal, .. 

Nabbah, 

1 -__ —_ 

31 




Lahore, ,, 

1902=1845 

3 



Goongrana, .. 

Lahore,. 

1903=1846 

38 




L&dvrs. 

.. a _ , - . . 

H 




Jheerjd,. 

.1892=1835 

1 




-Alowalia, 

1904=1847 

6 
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State from which 


No. of 

m 

M 

« 

Tiuim. 

Pkrotokah. 


Year of lapse- 


< 



village) lapied. 

village). 

* 

M 


' 




PS 




Sumbut. A. D. 



Jugraon. 

Jugraon, ... ... 

Alowaila, . 


40 




Lahore. 

1903=1846 

1 




Attarecwaln. 


4 




Jheend,. 

1892=1835 

1 




Ladwa. 

>903=1846 

1 



Bhoondrce, 

Alownlla, . 

1904=1847 

14 



Sidhwan, .. 

Ditto, 


31 



Sewuddee,. 

Ditto, 


20 




Lahore. 

190.3=1846 

8 



Hutour, . 

Alownlla. 

1901=1847 

19 




Jheend, . 

1892=1833 

1 


Loodianna, 

Omnydpore, 

T.ndwn.. 

1903=1816 

15 



Bhurtgurb, 

I,shore, ... .. 

1903=184 5 

68 



Dakin,. 

Alowalln, . 

1904=1847 

8 



Siuiewal, . 

Lahore,. 

1903=1846 

64 




Jhecnd, . 

1892=1835 

13 



Loodianna,. 

Ditto, 


51 




Lndwn. 

1903=1846 

8 




Lahore,. 


o 



Noorpore. 

Ditto, 


58 



Jheend,. ... 

1892=1836 

3 




Alowalln. 

1904 = 1847 

o 


Serae Lushkarce K- 

0 avails, ... ... 

Sodhees, . 

1903=1846 

16 




Mabeo Wirahee, in 
shares with Puteeula, 

j 1904=1847 

1 




Nahba. 


5 




Lahore,. 

1903=1816 

20 



Bhilolporn,. 

Lnhore, . 


61 



Khun ns, ... ... 

Raea of Khunnn, ... 

1907=1850 

19 




Mahee Wirahee in 
share* with Puteeala, 

j. 1901=1847 

12 




Alowalln, ... ... 


41 




Nahba, . 


22 




Lahore,. 

1903=1846 

3 



33 rd. Abstract of the above Statement, with Revenue from each state. 


States. 

Manner of lapse. 

No. of 

villages. 

Revenue. 

Remarks. 

Lahore, 

Ladwa, . 

Nabba, . 

Jheend, . 

Alow alia. 

Attareewalla, . 

Sodco. 

Mahee Wirahee, in shores 

with Patecala,_ ... 

Kliunna, . . 

Conquest, ... ... 

Confiscation, 

ditto, 

Each cat, . 

Confiscation, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

j- Escheat. 

ditto, 

345 

37 

61 

84 

- 180 

4 

16 

13 

19 

2,95,241 

60,500 

71,659 

98,229 

2,23,977 

7,573 

17,000 

11,090 

27,325 


Total, 


"59 

8,02,660 
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34 th. The greater part of Tehseel J ugraon was, up to October 1847, inclu¬ 
ded in the district of Budnce, which comprised, like- 

Tchseel Jugraon, fannerly part of . 

nhudour. wise, the adjacent villages of the Ferozpore district : 

from that date the Buduee, district was divided between the two present districts 
of Loodianna and Ferozepore :— 

3 5th. Statement shewing the Officers that have been in charge of the Looili- 
anna district, and pari of tlte Budnee district from 1808 to 1S53. 


Date of commencement, 
and end of charge. 

Name and designation of Officer. 

District 

1 HUS to 1815, . 

Major-General Sir David Ochtcr- 



lony, Political Agent. 

Loodianna, 

1815 to 1816. 

Captain Brown, Assistant P. A., 

ditto. 

1816 to 1823, ... _ ... 

„ W. Murray, ditto. 

ditto. 

IS23 to 1833. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir C. Wade, P. A., .. 

ditto. 

October 1838 to January 1839 

Captain E. J. Robinson, Asst, do., 

ditto. 

January to December 1839, ... 

Mr. M. P. Edgeworth, A3st. P. A., 

ditto. 

December 1S39 to 1810, ... 

Lieut. J. D. Cunningham, ditto, 

ditto. 

1810 to 1811, . 

Mr. H. Vansittart, ditto, ,. 

ditto. 

1811 to 1812. 

Mr. P. Melvill, ditto,. 

ditto. 

July to October, 1842, . 

Captain C. E. Mills, ditto. 

ditto. 

1812 to 1813. 

Mr. II. H. Grcnthed. ditto. 

ditto. 

1313 to 1811. 

Captain C. E. Mills, ditto. 

ditto. 

January to March, 1811, 

„ S. A. Abbott, ditto, .. 

ditto. 

1811 to 1813. 

„ C. E. Mills, ditto, 

ditto. 

1315 to 1816. 

Lieutenant E. Lake, ditto, .. 

ditto. 

i 

1816 to 1849. 

Captain Larkins, Deputy Commr, 

ditto. 

1819 to 1850. 

Mr, G. Campbell, ditto, 

ditto. 

May to September to 1850, ... 

„ E. L, Brandrotb, ditto, 

ditto. 

September to November 1850, 

„ J. Wedderburu, ditto, 

ditto. 

November 1800 till now, 

Major Goldncv, ditto,. 

ditto. 

Mured to June 1846, . 

Mr. G. J. Christian, ditto, .. 

Budnee. 

June to November 1846, 

„ R. H. Greathed, ditto, ., 

ditto. 

Nuvember to December 181G, 

„ G. J. Christian, ditto, .. 

ditto. 

1H10 to 1817, ••• 

„ G. Campbell, ditto, 

ditto. 
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Income nud outlay, 1852.53. 


35th A. I annex a statement of the General 
Disbursements and Receipts of the district as they 
appear for the year 1852-53. 





Rupees. 

■Sudder 

Revenue 

Establishment, 

28,887 

Mofussil 

ditto 

.. ditto, .. 

18,502 

Sudder Judicial 

.. ditto, .. 

18,720 

Mofussil 

ditto 

.. ditto, 

28,046 


Total Rupees, 94,155 


Receipts .—.Land Revenue, .. . 7,59,078 

„ Abkarry,. 12,897 

„ Stamps, . 13,875 

„ Miscellaneous,. 23,118 


Total Rupees, 8,08,968 
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PART II, 

^WVSA/yVWVV 

Settlement Proceedings. 

3 6th. Having now given a general description 

Settlement operation!—1S50. , 

of the district, I proceed to detail the Settlement 

proceedings. 

When I arrived, in 1850, all the boundary work and Professional Survey of 
the Loodianna district, had been completed—the boundary work, under Mr. 
Wynyard’s orders, by his Assistants, the late Mr. R. H. Greathead, and Extra 
Assistants Kalee ltae and Me'itab Singh. Mr. G. Campbell, as Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, had effected the boundaries of some of the western villages. This work, 
extending over the years 1847-48, has been well done : and the people generally 
seem perfectly satisfied with it ; the cases in which subsequently the previous 
boundary arrangements have been modified, necessitating re-survey, have been 
exceedingly few in number. The formation, and consequently the boundaries, 
of the villages adjoining the river, arc constantly varying : and it appeared to me 
of advantage, to have the boundary maps for these villages, drawn out afresh ; 
so as to tally with the field maps. One or more rainy seasons having occured 
since the Professional Survey, the English maps of these villages, could not serve 
as a test for the Amecn’s maps. Moreover, the Professional Survey has been 
made mostly without any detail whatever ; where any detail is given, it is to the 
centre of the stream. Had this survey delineated the lands as they then stood, 
up to the highest flood line, and thence to the water’s edge of the main stream, 
some practical advantage might have ensued, from a comparison of the surveys. 
However, such a Professional Survey of the villages on the river’s bank, would 
have required the boundary marks to have been purposely arranged, so as to 
exhibit the flood line, in the manner indicated. 

31th. The professional Survey was completed by Captain H. V. Stephen, 
in the year 1848-49. Subsequent to the lapse of the 

r'ield menuremeati. 

ilaquas of Loodiana and Busean, from the Jlieend State, 
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iu 1835, the villages constituting those ilaquas, were surveyed by Captain Brown 
in 1811 ; his surveys are interior, detailing the amount of cultivation, fallow, and 
waste in acres. With the exception of these villages, the Survey is exterior—that 
is, it givos the total village area, but none of the details in figures, of waste, cul- 
turable, or Cultivated land. These details only appear from the maps compiled 
by the Amcens, who made the field measurement, under my orders; each Ameen’s 
map I have compared with the English Professional Survey Map; and the 
degrees of variation in the total area of the two measurements, has been throughout 
exceedingly small. I endeavoured, to the utmost, to prevent the Professional area 
becoming known to the Amccns, while measuring, so that no false agreement 
might be concocted ; a process in which they are usually very adopt. For this 
purpose, I kept the Professional Maps in my own custody, so long as the field 
measurement was in progress. Only in one instance, have I discovered any large 
difference in the total area ; and here I was strengthened in the conviction of 
the correctness of my Aineen’s work, by the similarity of the outline, and extent 
by scale, of the two maps, English and Vernacular. The difference amounted to 
nearly 1,000 acres, and on a reference to the office of the Deputy Surveyor General 
in Calcutta, the English calculations were gone over again ; and it was ascertained, 
that in place of 2,000 (with the odd figures) 1,000 had been erroneously recorded : 
evidently an error of the pen ; the accuracy of my Ameen's measurement, how¬ 
ever, was established. This is the sole instance of any so large a variation. In 
most ot tne pergunnahs, the filling up of the English maps is accurate : for though 
the details of the area are not given in numbers, the map presents the appear¬ 
ance of tlie area surf,ice ; distinguishing marks being given for the village site, 
the roads, wells, sand banks, cultivation which is blank, and culturable land 
which bears its peculiar mark; and these distinctions have been of material ser¬ 
vice to me, m testing the Ameens maps. 

38/A. The field measurements were completed in March 1850 ; but the 

season Was than too far advanced, to do much that 

Froceii of Sold measurement. 

year; and I had then only dne Extra Assistant, Mehtab 
Sirtgh ; Extra Assistant Dya Shurtker joined in September 1850. They have ex- 
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tended over the years 1851 dnd 1852, and were completed previous to tiro setting in 
of the rains of 1853. They have been compiled on the native method, with the chain 
oft the soale of the beegab, which is 0.625 of an acre. Instead of allowing each 
Amoen to follow his own plan, the greatest effort has been made; by the issue of 
gWefflfinstructions.as each point arose ; to enforce the adoption of an uniform 
*ysfcm, as well in the Compilation of the map, as in the register of fields. The 
map lias been made oir the scale of four beeg ihs to the inch. It was essential 
that the Pu'twarries should write otrt their papers With the Amcen, as the work 
was progressing. And here the most serious delay was experienced : for the- 
Goormookhee the PutWarlfes wrote, was so defective mid illegible-; that, forming m 
it did to them new matter"; and the terms used being such as they had not been 
accustomed previously fd put into writing { it was found, that at the Ameerr’s dicta¬ 
tion, they scratched some Writing on their papsi'9, but the next day they them¬ 
selves could not read a word of it. This state of things led to my applying for 
the sanction of Government, to the temporary establishment of Hiiulee teachers, 
to instruct the Putwaries in the Hindee character, and in the principles of field 
measurement, and of mapping. The measure was sanctioned ; and it was found, that 
generally, in a couple of months teaching, the Putwaries would attain all the 
skill and knowledge required of them; and the result is, they now, all over the 
district, write out their papers in the Nagree character so clearly, as to be legi¬ 
ble by the merest tyro in the dialect. Unusual difficulty has been experienced, 
in making the Amecns correctly record, separately, what in reality is a separate 
field ; the slightly constructed limit of the fields, and the intricately involved na¬ 
ture of the joint occupancy of the cultivators, formed the difficulty. The people 
on the spot, when asked whether two contiguous plots of land were one and 
the same, or whether they were separate fields, if they belonged to one and the 
same owner, they would reply that it was one field; if they were the properties 
of two distinct persons, they would reply that they were distinct ; this, of course, 
forms no correct basis for the Ameen’s papers, for it is irrespective of the con¬ 
sideration who was the cultivator. The definition I gave the Ameens, and which I 
found practically to succeed, was, whenever the doubt existed, to ascertain by ques¬ 
tioning the parties on the spot, whether, at ploughing time, the limits in question 
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were ploughed over or not. The answer would be readily given; and if it was that 
the plough turned at the doubtful limit, and left it untouched, why, of course, 
it formed the limit of a separate field ; it was in fact a pucka but; if the plough 
crossed it indiscriminately, it was a cucha but—merely a temporary ridge, 
formed probably to retain the rain water, and not forming the limit of what was 
to be recorded as a separate field. Then again, as to whose name was to be 
entered as the proprietor. It was often found, that a field was in joint possession of 
several owners ; each taking his turn at the several ploughings ; all sowing in com¬ 
mon, and dividing the produce according to ancestral shares. The Ameen could 
never be supposed to complete a record of the whole body of sharers, in every sepa¬ 
rate field, and accordingly arrangements were made, previously to the village 
being assigned to an Ameen for measurement, to have all the names of the sharers, 
and of the cultivators, who were not proprietors, recorded, with the amount of their 
shares, and of their cultivation, according to the village mode of computing them, 
which would usually be in ploughs, sub-divided into sixteenths and twelfths. This 
record gave, in detail, the name of afl sharers in undivided ploughs, with the 
amount of the share of each. This record was given to the Ameen, as his guide 
in entering the names of the village sub-divisions, of the sharers in each sub¬ 
division, and of the joint sharers in any undivided field. Thus, his labor was nar¬ 
rowed as much as possible, to what constituted his proper task; the correct record 
of the amount and description of soil and crop, with a plan of the area detailed 
on a map. He was not called upon to exercise any sort of independant action. In 
case of disputes occurring before him on the spot, when, guided by the parties 
in attendance, and with the record of shares previously compiled in his hand, he 
was about to write down any entry, which any one present would object to as 
incorrect, or as under dispute; he was instructed to leave the column of 4 name’ 
blank, at the same time completing the full record of the field itself. Thus, at 
once, the Officer deciding the dispute, had a guide as to which were the fields under 
litigation. After decision, the column of name would be filled up. And again, the 
occurrence of such disputes, during the progress of the measurement, was much 
narrowed by the fact, that all pending disputes, so far as they could be elicited 
before the measurement, had been reported for the Officer's decision, during the 
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compilation of the record, which was to guide the measuring Ameen. In many 
parts of the district, where the outer lands of tho village are light and loose 
sand, it is useless to expect anything more from the measurement record, than a 
detail of the state of the cultivation, with the amount in possession of each sharer, 
during the year of settlement. It is, I fear, impossible to expect that the fields in 
such sandy spots, will hereafter be distinguishable, as recorded in tho map ; for 
the wind and seasons entirely change their aspect and locality ; land which this 
season may have been culturable and level, may next season be a sand ridge, en¬ 
tirely unproductive, and the former sand ridge may be a level fruitful field ; such 
localities are not frequent however ; I rather mention the subject as a contingen¬ 
cy, possible hereafter to be met with. Roads have been entered in the map, and 
Khusreh, bearing separate numbers for the portions comprised within each sub¬ 
division of the village, whether Puttees or Tholas. Generally the lands of one es¬ 
tate, are not intermixed with the lands of another estate ; the exceptions to this 
are only one or two instances, where individual fields in one estate, within which 
they have been bounded, are the property of owners who reside in the conti¬ 
guous estate. This great difficulty in the way of a correct measurement, in dis¬ 
tricts where such an arrangement of the lands exists, I have not encountered 
in this district. 


3 9th. So convinced have I been, that the degree of accuracy attained in 
The accurncy of <h e me.,ur,. the compilation of the measurement record, complete¬ 
ly controls tho degree of facility and expedition, with 
which all future details of the Settlement proceedings are compiled, that I have- 
spared no labor in the measurement—testing process. Whether the details refer 
to judicial decisions, assessment estimates, or records of rights, the diminution of 


labor and expense required for these branches of the work, all depends upon 
the degree of practical utility, derivable from the measurement papers, entered 
by the Ameen. The gradation of supervision, to which his proceedings were 
-.objected, was very elaborate ; and yet the details are so minute, and each one of 
so much importance in the after process; where as is the case throughout the dis¬ 
trict, the lands are broken up into such small properties, with clusters of sharers 
in each, all of whose rights have to be recorded upon the basis of the Ameen’s 
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work ; that fio part of it was superfluous. When Proving about the villages under 
measurement, my own attention was always given, rather to inspecting the actual 
progress of the Ameen’s work, witnessing the form in which he made his entries, 
and seeing that he was attended by the real owners and cultivators of the land 
ntuler measurement; and testing likewise the facr, tliai tne Patwary was writing 
out his papers simultaneously with the Ameen. Then after the Ameen had com¬ 
pleted his work, to take the record and test it, after completion. In all the instan¬ 
ces where I did finally test it, the result was most satisfactory : but my own time 
and attention were much more given, to the former intermediate stage of the 
proceedings. That the people appreciated this mode of proceeding, I had ample 
cause to perceive, and so ample as to make me regret, that I could not adopt 
it in every single village. That is, I had no European Assistant, for he could 
have done it just as well as myself; and far better if he had been entrusted solely 
with this branch ot tne work. There is no operation which we can be called 
upon to perform, in the whole course of our duties, which so imperatively calls 
for European superintendence, as the compilation of the details of the field 
measurement, which is to form the basis of the record of rights and of assessment. 
If left solely to the care of the native assistant, in the end it may be worked 
out equally correctly; but incomplete and erroneous at the outset, its errors 
multiply disputes and Judicial cases, in the after process ; especially when the 
revenue having been fixed, the amount has to be distributed according to the 
rights of the parties. In adjusting such disputes ; which would never have been 
called into existence, had the original measurement record been accurate and 
complete; a retrograding process, after the real facts have been elicited, is resort¬ 
ed to, at the expence of endless litigation ; when doubtless in tlic end, the papers 
may be duly drawn out. But what additional labor and time this process ne¬ 
cessitates ? To obviate it, as far as possible, I purposely extended the testing 
process ; and the results have amply repaid the additional proportion of this 
branch of the work. 

iOifi. On completion of the field measurement of a village, the record was 

compilation of th. mnMur.rn.nt made over to the Mohurrin, (who worked by contract,) 
fa ' tS m ' “ c ‘ to. compile the abstract of soils and kinds of produce. 
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A heading, containing all possible varieties of soil and produce, was given to them 
and under each heading, they entered the amount of each field, as it was detailed 
in the Ameen’s measurement record. To group together the details of similar 
villages, for purposes of assessment, then became necessary ; for to work out as¬ 
sessment rates for each village, separately, would be an endless, and, indeed, an 
useless task. Hence it became necessary, to group together villages of the same 
apparent capabilities, with a view to treating them all alike. Here the aid of the 
headmen of the villages, or the Punches, is first called in. Under the Sikhs, the 
headmen of one or more villages, would be assessors of the yearly revenue, and 
out turns of crops, for some other neighbouring villages, and thus would they 
determine the yearly revenue of the whole ilaqua. The pergunnah boundaries 
being taken as the basis of all classification, the headmen of the pergunnah, in 
the first instance, were called upon to distribute the villages of their pergunnah, 
into as many different circles, or chuks, as their distinctive features, in regard to 
qualities of soil, and fertility of produce, might necessitate. The people themselves 
usually constituted a sufficient check upon the fairness of this distribution. Some 
individual cases of partial distribution have been appealed against, and they 
have been rectified ; hue these expressions of dissatisfaction have betfn very rare. 
This distribution was under the immediate charge of the Extra Assistant, and 
was never acted upon'till it had received ray approval. Local position—-that is, 
the mere fact of villages having been contiguous—has not been the sole or prin¬ 
cipal guide to the distribution ; that is local position, not as regards the whole 
district, but only us regards the extent of any single pergunnah, whatever its extent 
may have been. The description given in para. 8, of the superficial characteristics 
of the district, account for this fact. The abrupt variation in the nature of the 
soil, and the sudden prevalence, or tqtal disappearance of sand, would render 
such a distribution equal to none at all. Thus, the circles of villages, or chuk;, 
being formed; and the abstracts of soils, and of crops, being completed; one total 
would be formed, of all entries under similar headings, for all the villages of eacli 
circle. Thus, as it were, a perfect picture of the state of cultivation, as it was 
during the years of measurement, lias been transferred to paper; and similar 
soils, and similar crops, having been grouped together, a summary of the whole 
distribution of sorts of produce and qualities of soil, has been formed. Thus, in 
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whatever shapa statistical details may be called for, the materials exist for their 
compilation. These abstracts having been formed, it remained to apply to them 
proper money rate3 ; adapted as well to the soils as to the produce, with a view 
to the determination of the proper revenue demand for each village. In a coun¬ 
try where the zemindarry tenure prevails, that is where the land is almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of non-proprietary cultivators, who pay to the proprietors, either 
a fixed money-payment upon the soil, or upon the crop ; a rental is ready at hand 
from which to deduce the Government demand. But here the case is not so 
The cultivation is well nigh entirely in the hands of proprietors, who make good 
the Government demand, by a rate upon their ancestral shares ; and where the 
cultivation is in the hands of non-proprietors, they nearly always pay by 
division of the crop; so that the only approacli to a rental, is the proportion 
of the crop the proprietors receive from their cultivating tenants. The throe 
following Statements, which, separately drawn out for every circle of villages, 
have formed the basis of my assessment papers ; will exemplify all that ig here 
stated :— 

No. I. 

Hates’"F oacaopsTop which 

KENT 13 PAID IN KIND, RATES FOR CROPS OF WHICH RENT IS FAtD IN MONET. 


PER MAUND. 



This statement No. is compiled according to the local custom in each 
ilaqua, both as regards the amount in the maund, taken as rent by the proprietor, 
as well as the money rates for each crop. Where rent is taken in kind ; the only 

distinction is between irrigated and unirrigated crops. Where money payments 
are made, each crop pays its own rate. 
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No. II. 



This Statement is compiled not village by village; but an abstract of the 
soils and crops in every village having been formed, each kind of soil being en¬ 
tered, all the crop3 found in each 'soil, would be entered in column 3. The 
crops of which rent is taken in kind, only, are entered in this Statement, the ob¬ 
ject being to arrive at a fair average money value, for the rent taken in kind, 
at the fixed rate on the produce, as entered in Statement No. 1. For this two 
subjects of information are required. First, the average yield of each crop for a 
series of years; second, the average price. To obtain the first, statements 
of average produce, drawn out separately for each circle of villages; the averages 
varying highest for the first circle, and lower in proportion to the apparent 
capabilities of each, for the remaining circles ; were written down at the dicta¬ 
tion of the village headmen ; local experience would be called in to test these 
statements. I myself, when the crops were ripe, have caused different grains in 
different localities to be cut down, the land measured, and the grain weighed, 
my notes of the result serving for my own guidance, when these statements came 
before me for approval. The accurate compilation of these produce statements, 
is rather a delicate task, and one, in the performance of which, the character of 
the agricultural population, appeared in strong contrast. In different parts of the 
district generally, I have found the Jats give in very fair and accurate statements ; 
hut in the pergunnahs in which a motley race of Mussulmans prevails, this has not 
been altogether the case. Here a good deal of direct interference has been 
necessitated, and where this interference has been made in these statements, the 
final rates and village demands have been more arbitrarily fixed than elsewhere; 
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and a larger difference is apparent in such cases, in the English statements, be¬ 
tween the amount of revenue yielded by the reduced rates, and that which 
1 finally fixed as the proper village assessment. From the details of statement 
No. 1, the rent rates for crops paying money rates are derived. No rental is com¬ 
plete, unless the village expenco3 have been included in the rate attaching to 
the crop ; hence the separate column bearing that heading, and the column of 
total, under irrigated and unirrigated crops, contains the full rent rate for each 
crop. The second statement is entirely for crops paying in kind; the proprie¬ 
tor’s share of the whole average produce per begha is detailed in columns 6 and 
7. That amount is turned into Rupees, at the average price of each grain, and 
the total in the last column, gives the money rent rate per begha, which the pro¬ 
prietor may be said, on an average, to derive from crops, of which lie takes his share 
in kind. Having now a money rent rate for every crop, it remains to group them 
together, in the several kinds of soils. This is set forth in a third statement, 
the number of headings depending upon the number of divisions of kinds of 
soils. The whole amount of land of one sort, under cultivation of one crop, 
multiplied by the rate of that crop, gives the whole rental of that land; and the 
totals of each crop, in any one kind of soil, in land and money, the latter divid¬ 
ed by the former, gives the average rent rate of that kind of soil:— 

No. 111. 


41*/. This was the simple process, in soils which bear one crop during the 
year, for soils bearing two crops in each year, it was 

Tlio difference of assessment, in 

ItTcr tb ° nitur ° oI tha ,ui1 ' * nJ found, that if the full rate was adopted for each crop, 

obtained in the above manner—that is if the rate of 
the soil bearing two crops in the year, was fixed at the total of the two rates 
separately deduced as above, such full double rate would be practically too high,. 
It would have amounted, on the average, from ten to twelve rupees per acre. This 


RllliAU. 


These three headings would ho repented 
for ns ninny divisions of the soil as it is 
classified in. 
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is accounted for, when the additional labor and expense bestowed upon such soil 
is considered; constantly irrigated and manured, all the skill and capital the na¬ 
tives possess, they lavish upon its cultivation. The constant repetition, too, the 
fact that for a month together, this soil does not remain fallow, tells upon the 
produce ; the wheat crop grown in thi3 soil, is often surpassed by the produce of 
afar inferior sort of soil, not manured and unirrigated, which has received its 
due quantity of rain, and which is fresh under cultivation. Hence, the actual 
produce of each crop within the year, on the nyayee soil, does not warrant the 
levy of the full rate of that crop ; accordingly some discretion has been exercis¬ 
ed in fixing its rate. Generally, I have taken the full rate of the crops of the 
rainy season, and one-half of the rate of the spring crops. In some cases, I 
have taken one-half of the full rates of either crops, to form the yearly rate for this 
soil. The lands in which sugar cane is grown, I have rated as nyayee lands. 
Had I separated the two sorts of cultivation, with a view to the preparation of dif¬ 
ferent rates for each ; that is, land in which within the year two corps are grown, 
and that in which sugar-cane is grown ; a motive to conceal the growth of sugar¬ 
cane would have been created, hand which will bear sugar-cane cultivation, will 
likewise bear two grain crops within the year, and in practice the cultivation i* 
often so alternated. One year the soil would bear Indian corn and wheat, or 
cotton and carrots, and the next two years the same soil would be cultivated 
with sugar-cane, and its supplementary crop. In determining the rate for 
sugar-cane, I have found it necessary to take into consideration the cultivation 
of two years. Usually, cotton having been cut in October-—November, sugar¬ 
cane would be planted out in May, and this would be cut in January—February. 
Thus, in the course of two years, the same land would often be found to bear these 
two crops. Half of the sum of the rates of each of these two crops, has been 
taken as the yearly rate for sugar-cane lands, 

42 nd. Rates thus deduced I have never had to raise. Their tendency has 

been to range practically above the mark, not below 

Acl*»iit»g*«-or«ttch »n uieiiinent. 

it—and I have been compelled in some cases to lower 
them ; when, after comparing the rates of one pergunnah with another, and ta¬ 
king into consideration the general circumstances and condition of the two per- 
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gunnalis, I have come to the conclusion, that there were no facts to warrant 
so large a difference in the rates, as thus deduced in the abstract they would lead 
to suppose. 

The process of thus deducing separate rates, is undoubtedly laborious, but its 
advantages arc great, and they come into practical use, in the after process of 
distributing the demand. 

43 rd. The rentals thus being formed, it only remained for me to decide 
upon the deduction to be given from the revenue rates 

The deduction given fro in Re venue r 

raus and tout.. and totals. This deduction varies from 25 to 45 per 

cent. I have adhered to no abstract rule in its adjustment. First and foremost* 
the consideration of the degree of appropriateness of the prevailing demand in 
a pergunnah, would be entered upon. If the prevailing demand was generally 
appropriate, and a deduction of one-third from the pergunnah rental I had form¬ 
ed, tallied generally with the prevailing demand, the revenue rates were formed 
at a deduction of one-third. Wherever I had cause to give a greater or less deduc¬ 
tion than one-third, ample cause would be apparent, from an inspection of the 
papers above described. In the one case, the proportion of better crops, (those 
crops which bear the higher rates,) had been lower than in similar tracts elsewhere— 
or else the average produce statements, had been entered on comparatively a low 
scale ; as in jaghecr villages previously unassessed ; or when—(it must be re¬ 
membered I am writing of whole pergunnahs, not of single villages)—the prevail¬ 
ing demand was not so appropriate as to form the standard—and where this has 
been the case, it has been from over assessment. As a general rule, I have found 
a deduction of one-third from the rental formed as above, to give a proper and 
practical pergunnah rate. 

44 Ih. Thus, indirectly, it may be said, the people have assessed themselves; 

how widely their direct assessment of their own Es- 

Sutemfnt itiowing the tlemnndi 

remM amt revenue r»t«» of .eierai tates, differs from the indirect assessment thus deduced, 

perguuiulil. 

will appear from the subjoined Statement. By their di¬ 
rect assessment, I mean the actual amount of revenue demand, which previously to 
my announcing their jumas, they give in as the proper demand for each village. I 
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annex a Statement for each pergunnah of the previous demand, the amount 
yielded by the rent and revenue rates deduced as I have described above, the 
jmnas given in by the Punches, and the amount actually demanded. 


Tkhsebl. 

Perguniiali. 

Previous 

Demand. 

Total j 
Rental. j 

i 1 

Total at re¬ 
venue rates. 

Punch’s 

Demand. 

Actual 

Demand. 

Rate per 

acre on 

cultivation. 

: 

c 

e 

Akalghur, 

37,863 

67.472 j 

33,429 


40,626 

1-6 9 

4 

■< 

Si 

a 

Bussenn,., 

18,356 

50,423 l 

27,048 


23,373 

1-2-9 

k 

<o 








0 


Pukhowal, 

43,322 

63,382 ; 

47,545 


45,236 

167 

Ml 

-j 

•§ 

u 

Goongrana, ,. 

68,105 

I 

96,549 

71,460 


70,3/1 

1-9 0 


} 

Mulloivdh, 

1,16,938 

1,48,287 

87,225 

62,008 

75,696 




Bhoondrce, ,. 

9,822 

21,3/3 

14,625 

9,110 

10,856 

116 


Jugraon. 

61,503 

1,33,356 

75,669 

67,223 

67,027 

1-5 6 

( 

t 

< 

5 

Sidhnan, 

23,729 

40,583 ! 

23,116 

22,792 

22,906 

1-210 

L) 

p “i 

Scivudtfee, 

35,126 

47,218 

36,626 

32,671 

34,090 

1-210 



Hut our, .. 

41,015 

79.514 

47,045 

i 


44,403 

1-31 



Omnvdpoor, .. 

16,519 

19,591 

I 

15,648 


; i5,m 

198 


4 

Bhurtghur, 

48,894 

79,706 

46,488 

i 

27,814 

40,354 

1-8-2 

V. 

< 


13,001 

20,126 

15,087 

9,253 

14,048 

16 5 

1 

a 

0 

D 

Sanenal, ., 

77,350 

1,18,331 

75,601 

49,451 

67,154 

1-9-10 


Loodianna, 

66,169 

1,17,549 

i 74,766 

59,798 

69,993 

1-9-4 



Noorpoor, 

31,345 

70,211 

43,509 

29,936 

36,344 

14-9 

m 

z ! 
3 

Ootalla, ., 

| 91,230 

1.19,924 

i 

! 

78,945 

68,298 

71,217 

M2 1 

>3 

* 

t2 

M 

Bhilolpoor, 

1 

48,577 

63,509 

1 46,324 

38,651 

41,438 

1-9-3 

pi 

M 

w 

CS 

3 

tit 

Khunna,. 

2,03,703 

2,56,814 

' 1,72,908 

1 

1,53,320 

1,51,104 

2-3-9 


ToTAIm .. 

10,54,567 

16,03,823 

10,35,094 


9,41,347 

1-7-4 


N. B.—In the pergunnahs first aisestcd, the Punches' juraas were not entered in a tabular form 
hence the blank entries. 
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45 th. The rates thus deduced, cannot he said to give more than the result 
for each village of a certain standard, so modified and 

Th* nttur* of th* * illtg* r*t*a. , ... , 

arranged, as to approach as nearly as possible to the 
condition of each village. Still, the nature of the rates, being, to a certain extent, 
general, not special, necessitates many variations, in the actual demand allotted 
to certain villages. The causes of this variation, where it occurs, I have detailed 
in the remarks attached to the village Statements No. III. 

46z/». The consideration of the caste of the cultivating community, has 
generally entered into the arrangement of the villages 

Dm*ion of th* aiiltlfatiiig eom. _ t , 

muniiy into oi»«*e* or cir*i«» accord, into classes or circles ; no village cultivated by Hindoo 

ing to oaAc. 

Rajpoots, or by Mahomedans, is assessed at the highest 
rates. In the beit lands, where all are bad cultivators with the exception of the 
Raeus, no such consideration is called for. The population is so generally Jat, 
that where they are Jats, in the remarks in the English Statements, no special 
allusion is made to the caste ; any other caste is specially noted. In the orders 
of Government directing me to report upon the Ventura jagheer, the assessment 
of such classes as Mussulman Rajpoots, at low rates, was remarked to be a “ class 
view, which i3 a mere concession to laziness and pride.” Undoubtedly, without 
any other cogent reason, merely to graduate the assessment of any part of the 
country, so as to afford encouragement to the idle, would be an outrageous course, 
But when we come to look into the circumstances attending the different castes 
who occupy the soil, other and sufficiently cogent reasons do exist. I have already 
adverted to the mainfest difference in Estates possessed by different castes ; what 
we assess, are the assets of an Estate. The character and capabilities of the cul¬ 
tivators, are every bit as much a part of the assets of an Estate, as are the soil 
and water on it to be worked by them. Assess, for instance, a Hindoo Rajpoot,' 
equally with the rest, and no improved cultivation of the Estate is the result; 
his affection for his hereditary lands will drive him to the perpetration of any 
degree of crime, wherewith to supply the means of liquidating the increased de¬ 
mand upon him, unable as he is to meet it by any superior degree of skill and 
industry, he can bring to bear upon the cultivation of his lands. 
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Altli. In some of the finely cultivated Jat villages, I have been compelled 
to give a decrease upon the amount yielded by the 

Vlueuce of fallow »n<l piuturug* ° 

rates, from the fact that all the lands in the village were 
under cultivation; there was no fallow land, or no pasturage land, the cattle 
being fed from cultivated produce. Had the full rate been levied upon the whole 
of the land, clearly the demand would be very heavy indeed unpractically so ; 
and I have modified it in such cases. Where fallow or pasturage lands exist, 
1 have included them by a low rate, generally of two-fifths of the cultivation 
rate for fallow, and of one-half of the rate tor fallow, for pasturage lands, in 
consideration of the village assets. 


In fixing the land revenue, there are two modes of setting about the 
,, , , . . . . task. One wich the determination to assess the Es- 

Mi'mis to be obterxei] in fixing 

tate at the most the soil can produce. This course is 
irrespective of the interests of the occupying community. The soil is capable 
ol yielding such an out-turn ; of this out-turn the fair Government demand is, 
say two-fifths ; and this amount must bo taken. Where this has been the course 
pursued, the collections may possibly be made without balances, but then how 
many of the original communities are retained in unimpaired possession f Whole 
estates, or parts of every Estate, will have passed into possession of farmers, for 
a term of twelve years ; these farmers hold on for a year or tjvo, when they too 
will disappear : the whole Estate or part a of it, is sold ; the purchaser is a mere spe¬ 


culator ; he collects the rents of one or more crops ; then he too disappears : and 
thus the term of Settlement wears away. The other oourse is, to weigh the es¬ 
timated proceeds of the estate, with the means of the community in possession, 
and so to modify the one with the other, as to leave the occupants a contented 
and thriving element in the State. In the first system, the only considerations are 
the abstract value of the Estate, and the state of the general market, for specula¬ 
tion in Estates. In the second system, which I have invariably endeavoured to 
pursue, the future well being and undisturbed possession of the proprietary com¬ 
munity now in possession, are considered as necessary conditions to the appro¬ 
priateness of the demand now fixed. In one or two instances, where it has been 
proved that these conditions have not been duly observed, the demand has been 
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subsequently reduced ; bat curiously these cases, with one exception, have been 
villages in which the previous demand was exceedingly high ; the rates shewed a 
very large decrease, and the state of the village, and of the outstanding balances, had 
led me to fix a sum somewhat in excess of that fixed by the rates ; but still far below 
that of the previous demand. In these villages, I have been compelled, after a 
year’s interval, to reduce- the demand, at least to a level with the amount shewn 
by the rates. In this part of the country, however, the seasons must control 
the yearly revenue management of the district. However accurate and complete 
the Settlement arrangements may be ; none that I have made, would I attempt 
to place beyond the influence of the seasons. The demand must have been 
fixed at a mere nothing, to place it beyond the question of; whether or not, for 
a term of thirty years, it can be collected without remissions, for failure of rains : 
and this applies especially to the western pergunnahs of the district—those ad¬ 
joining Rae-Kote, and Ferozepore, The Statement in para. 14, presents, at one 
view, the comparative state of well irrigation throughout the district. Pergun¬ 
nahs Akalghur, Bussean, Pukhowal, Hutour, Jugraon, Sewuddee, must be tenderly 
treated in bad seasons, such as that of this year 1853, Besides, the people hitherto 
have only known that mode of assessment, which solely depended upon the 
out-turn of the season. With the exception of a fixed money demand, (and that 
usually for a term of not more than three years,) for such crops as sugar-cane 
and cotton, which can be regulated by well irrigation; there was no permanently 
fixed demand in any village ; the people were never oppressed by what the Sikhs 
took as mere land revenue ; it was the heap of additional cesses levied by the 
Sikhs, which ground them down—and if we have relinquished these oppressive 
cesses ; we must not do our best to nullify the benefit so conferred, by a blind and 
indiscriminate levy of a permanent revenue, however deliberately it may have 
been fixed, or however readily it may have been accepted ; without allowing 
modifications for seasons of a total failure of the necessary rains. 

48M. The villages which have been assessed progressively are very few ; 

the amount of the first year’s demand is 7,41,718 Ru- 

Village* inetttd progreuirdy. 

pees, and of the full demand, 7,46,208 Rupees (Govern¬ 
ment share.)—The people were decidedly against progressive jumas. On my 
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naming a progressive demand, after a little consultation, they immediately named 
the enhanced sum which they would give at once, to obviate the gradual in¬ 
crease ; such offers I generally accepted. Again, where the villages were assessed, 
so erroneously high, as completely to havo prostrated the strength of the com¬ 
munity, I have given temporarily, (generally, for five years,) a further decrease ; 
beyond the amount of the decrease, shewn by what was considered a fair 
demand. 

4Oik. The villages which have been given in farm, amount to three, they 

are all special cases. In one village, Buggeh Buru, in 

Firmed rilUgw. 00 

pergunnah Noorpoor, Tehseel Loodiana, the Mussul¬ 
man Rajpoots of the adjoining village, obtained a decree for the proprietorship 
against the Raen cultivators in possession. The Racns had agreed to the juma> 
the Rajpoots refused it; the consequence was, the latter have been recorded, as 
proprietors, with the allowance of 5 per cent, on the revenue; but the Raens 
continue responsible for the ‘Government demand. This case is merely an 
adaptation of things to existing rules, to say that the village is let in farm, it 
would be simpler und more correct to say, that the Rajpoots having been decreed 
the proprietary rights, but having refused to accept the juma fixed, have re¬ 
ceived a Biswadaree allowance of 5 per cent,, I apprehend that after the lapse 
ol twelve years, the term of the nominal farming lease, no change in their 
relative positions will take place. Two villages in pergunnah Sewnddee have 
been given in farm', Byrsal, a rent-free village, to the Sodee Mafeedar, and 
Majree, which until recent orders was likewise rent-free, to the former Mafeedar, 
Kadir Bux of Tilwundee. In both these cases, the proprietary community pre¬ 
ferred to adhere to the custom, hitherto prevalent in their villages, that of pay¬ 
ing in kind, by division of the produce. The right of collecting at fixed rates 
from the proprietors, and of.paying, or appropriating the Government demand, 
is all the Mafeedars, who are thus farmers, possess. The farming leases gives 
them no further proprietary rights, and after the expiry of the term, it will be op¬ 
tional for the communities to engage directly with Government. These are all 
the cases of transfer of the right, of paying the Government revenue in whole 
villages, which have occurred during the Settlement operations. 
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50 th. The records of all rent-free lands, contain the amount of revenue charge¬ 
able to the amount of land forming the case; while the 

Rent-free lands. 

revenue of those lands only has been included in the 
Government demand, which have been resumed. Of cases not including whole 
villages, 1,972 cases have been adjudicated upon ; the details will appear from 
the subjoined Statement;— 


Detail op rext free cases. 


Far life. 

For two or more 
live t. 

| For term of 

Settlement. 

In Perpetuity. 

Returned. 

, 

'.cl” 

L&pcL 

Revenue. 

Land. 

- 

| Revenue. 

Land. 

Revenue. 

Land. 

Revenue. 

1 

4,645 1 6,674 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

; 

5,662 

8.5G0 

4,599' 

I 

6,667 

1,735 

2,108 


It has been only on the clearest proofs, that the Maffeedars have been re¬ 
corded as proprietors of their rent-free lands : or where the land has been. ie- 
sumed, that Settlement has been made with them—-the prima facie condition of 
such lands being, that they were the property in common, cither of the whole 
village, or of that sub-division of the village, in which the lands were situated. 

51^. Thus, the assessment having been fixed, the first task was to distri¬ 
bute it amongst the co-parcenary community, according 

Di.tribution of the lutiiment. 

to their rights, and in a manner so as to leave no dis¬ 
pute unadjusted. The method of this distribution, and the degree of difficulty 
encountered irv its.adjustment, depend entirely on the form of tenure prevailing 
in the village. In zemindaree villages, the whole amount is written against the 
names of the proprietors, undivided and undistributed; all that is done, being 
to record against the name of each proprietor, if more than one, the propor¬ 
tion of his share in the joint property. These villages, however, as stated in 
para. 17, only amount to 34 in the whole district. In Putteedaree villages, which 
number 19, the land and its quota of Revenue being divided among the heads 
of each share, who seldom number more than half-a-dozen, the process of dis¬ 
tribution extends so far, as to allot the due amount of Revenue to each sub- 
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division of the villages. Each sub-division of the village then, so far as it goes, may 
assume the form of zemindaree villages, as applied to the whole village; and 
each puttee, or share, is usually a perfect zemindaree tenure; that, is where the 
greater part or all of the cultivation, is in the hands of non-proprietary cultiva¬ 
tors, the proprietors reaping the whole rental, dividing it among themselves, ac¬ 
cording to their ancestral shares, and paying out of it the Government demand, 
for which they are jointly responsible. The process of distribution assumes a 
very different character, where the tenure is Bhyacliara. Here, the village is 
broken up into many sub-divisions ; each sub-division is possessed by a proprie¬ 
tary brotherhood, all of whose rights in the soil, whatever may be the amount 
of land each proprietor possesses, being equal one with the other. Here, the 
distribution is to be made, first for each sub-division of the village, next for 
each proprietor’s share in each sub-division ; frequently the distribution for each 
proprietor’s share supplies that for each sub-division of the village, and then 
the process is simplified, but this is not always the case. One method of dis¬ 
tribution may be adopted for each division of the village; while the internal 
distribution in each sub-division, may be differently effected. The wishes of 
the community, (and where they were divided, the decision of the dispute thus 
far formed, the first matter for arbitration,) have always determined the method 
of distribution. Hitherto, under the Sikh rule, and under the Summary Settle¬ 
ment, the only guide the people possessed, to the equalization of the demand 
amongst themselves, was the amount of ancestral share possessed by each. This 
amount was currently reckoned in ploughs, and fractions of ploughs ; being al¬ 
most completely an abstract computation, the compilation of the field measure¬ 
ment records supplying full details of the extent and qualities of soil, and irri¬ 
gation, it has now furnished the materials, for a comparison of each proprietor’s 
actual possession, with his nominal ancestral share ; and this comparison elucidat¬ 
ing the usurpation of one sharer, the fraud of another, and supplying, generally, 
endless sources of complaint to the aggrieved, or the discontented, forms the scene 
of the final struggle in the Settlement operations. Once get clear of this dis¬ 
tribution, and the village is settled. If each proprietor shares alike with his 
brethren in the wells, and in the proportion of the twenty-four hours, during 
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which he is entitled to draw water therefrom, for purposes of irrigation, in such 
cases, usually, the mode of distribution is uniform and simple. The amount of 
land equivalent to a plough having been adjusted, according to the standard of 
the field measurement, the distribution has been made, either on the plough and 
its fractions, or on the Begha. Here, moreover, each sharer must possess his 
share of the better soils—those around the village which yield two crops, the 
nyayee lands : not that all their shares must be equal, but that according to 
their respective shares, they possess, with the bad, their proportion of the better 
land. Where the resources of the village are not thus distributed, but where one 
sub-division of the whole Estate, or some class of the proprietors, own fewer 
wells, or an unequal proportion of the better soils ; then that sub-division, or that 
class of proprietors, have claimed a distribution of the Government demand, 
according to the details of the area in their possession, as recorded in the mea¬ 
surement papers, and according to the rates allotted to the details of the area, 
in the assessment papers. This is the form of distribution, in which the work 
of the Settlement Office, is brought to bear the most directly upon the internal 
administration of the village, throughout the term of Settlement. In other cases, 
the people having accepted the demand offered to them, have adhered to their 
own primitive mode of administration, the only change being, that the land 
measurement has been defined and adapted to a certain standard. But now 
they give up their former constitution, and accept not only the new demand, 
but the frame work upon which this new demand has been constructed. I have 
generally found, that the details of the area, as derived from the Aineens’ papers, 
have effectually provided for the adoption of this mode of distribution, without 
the necessity of subsequent correction. In special cases, where parties have 
brought forward objections, the papers have b een re-tested on the spot, and the 
necessary corrections have been made. T he amount of land contained in each 
field, the quality of its soil, the fact whether it is irrigated or unirrigated, as specified- 
in the measurement records, form the basis of this distribution. Then again, as re 
gardsthe rates ; if the whole demand was precisely the amount yielded by the rates, 
then the rates of each soil give the quota of each proprietor’s revenue, varyin g 
as the quality and amount of the land in his possession varied. If the whole 
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demand fixed upon the whole village, exceeded or fell short of the total of the 
lutes, the rates for each soil required for the distribution of the demand, would 
similarly exceed, or fall short of, those rates. These rates for distribution, often 
thus fell lower than the original assessment rates in the papers. I do not re¬ 
member any case in which they exceed them, except for this special reason, 
that the lands held in common tenure by the village community, were exempted 
from the rates, so that whatever proportion of the assessment of the whole vil- 
lage, had fallen upon these common lands, that amount, in the village distribution 
had to be added to the rates of the soils. Where this occasion arose, there would 
necessarily be a difference involving an increase, between the rates at which 
soils had been assessed in forming the Government demand, and those rates by 
which the people levied it among themselves ; the equivalent to such increase 
being, that the common lands remained excluded from the rates. Meanwhile, 
in either case, the original scale of difference between the rates had been pre¬ 
served. Cases have been very rare, in which the majority of the community 
deciding for a summary distribution per Begha, any one member has claimed 
an assessment for his own lands, at the rates. In one case of this sort, it was 
clearly proved, that the claimant for the rates, although his share in the wells was 
equal with the rest, had, at time of measurement, wilfully neglected to irrigate 
the full proportion of his lands, thinking by so doing, to obtain a reduced quota 
of assessment, whereas his wilful neglect furnished the reason for disallowing his 
claim, and he was assessed with the rest at the uniform rate. 

52nd. Along the northern line of the district, there arc villages in which 
The distribution made in certain a pccular distribution of the demand has been made, 

Tillages owing to their local posi¬ 
tion. owing to the circumstances of their local position. 

The lands of these villages are partly on the high bank, lands which are not 

subject to fluctuation from the action of the liver, and partly on the low levelad 

joining the main stream, the whole extent of these lands varying more or less 

from the river’s action, in quality and extent, every year. In quality, as well-as 

extent, for there are two ways in which culturable land may bo gained or lost 

fromthe river ; it may be entirely cut away, its place occupied by water, or it may 

be overlaid with a deposit of sand ; it may be entirely gained from wh at w as 
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previously water, or what was formerly sand may now be overlaid with a de¬ 
posit of culturable soil. In these villages, two sets of rates are adopted, one for 
the upper lands, and one for the lower. All the proprietors, according to the 
amount of their respective shares, possess property in the upper lands, and in 
the lower; the action of the river necessitates a constant repartition of the 
lands, and a consequent re-adjustment of the rates on the lower lands, but the dis¬ 
tribution of the upper lands remains undisturbed ; thus there is a double cons¬ 
titution in these villages, just as their lands partake of a double character. 


53rd. This explanation of the mode of distributing the demand, only 


Statistics of the different modes 
of distributing tho demand. 


affects the proprietors themselves. An equally difli" 
cult question arose, as to the rates at which non-pro¬ 


prietary cultivators were to be assessed. The result of Sikh management was, 
that proprietors and non-proprietors all were assessed alike, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the inamdars ; this has been fully explained in para. 17. But the people have 
begun to perceive, wheras that formerly whereas there was no clear profit admitted 
to be the distinctive right of the proprietor in the soil; that now the Government 
demand has been so limited, as to leave such profit clearly defined. To form 
my rental, a very trifling excess to the proportion of the crop the Sikhs them¬ 
selves took as the Government demand, has been generally adopted. Now the 


difference between the rentals and the revenue totals, has been relinquished an 


amount averaging nearly thirty per cent. Whose right is it to enjoy this difference ? 
Clearly it is the right of the proprietors, and not the non-proprietary cultivators. 
In some cases, where the people have understood this, and where, perhaps, my 
assessment was undoubtedly moderate, the proprietors have insisted upon the 
full rent-rates being recorded against their tenants ; but in a large proportion 
of cases, the tenants still remain rated at the same rates with the proprietors. 

t 

It will be seen, that in the arrangement of this matter, the decision was for a 
state of things which was to ensue ; the people had not yet experienced the 
circumstances calling for the new arrangement, and hence, in the majority of 
cases, when the people were called upon, to record the rates between themselves 
as proprietors, and their tenants, I very much question, whether they understood 
what they had to decide; whether they had formed any correct idea of the 
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distinction of rights which could call for a distinction of rates. As hitherto 
they had known the distinction of rights, only thus far, that their tenants could 
not, of their own act, sell or alienate their lands, so they were contented to abide 
by no wider distinction. I had one very signal proof of the ignorance of the 
people in this direction; it occured in the commencement of my operations, 
and was a sign, not so much of the ill-will with which they regarded the settle¬ 
ment proceedings, as of the doubt and want of confidence with which they look¬ 
ed upon them ; it was in pergunnah Pukowal, the first brought under measure¬ 
ment, and I am convinced, that as the proceedings advanced, this feeling, of which 
this instance was an index, entirely wore away. The field measurement had 
been completed, the Ameen had left the village, I visited it one morning, and 
the Lumburdars andPutwary were standing round me. I was examining the 
Putvvary’s copy of the measurement record, and I asked him, if he had commen¬ 
ced the abstract of it, (the khationee,) he replied that he had, but that a difficulty 
had arisen. In tire holding of one of the Lumburdars, a tenant, who had been a 
cultivator for a number of years, had been absent at the time of measurement, 
and the fields he had hitherto cultivated, had been entered in the Lumburdar's 
own name, as the cultivator; but that now the tenant having returned, and re¬ 
sumed his cultivation, the Putwary very properly inquired, whose name he was 
to enter under the heading of cultivator, in the Abstract—the tenants, or the pro¬ 
prietors ? I asked the Lumburdar, how it came, that this tenant should have been, 
absent, just when his presence was most required, and, after a little hesitation, he 
confessed, that it was through fear that his own name and rights as proprietor, 
would not have been recorded, if the cultivation had been found in the hands 
of his tenants, that he had caused this tenant to be absent from the village, at 
time of measurement. I assured him of his error ; and by issuing general or¬ 
ders, that this, and other such matters, should be explained to the people, such 
doubts and misgivings in their minds soon gave way. But this will illustrate the 
sort of difficulty encountered, in the way of establishing any thing new. If so 
much obstacle, through shere ignorance and nothing else, existed, as to the actual 
disclosure of .vliat really did exist, when the Government demand was at a 
deduction of from one-third to one-fourth from the rental, and the proprietors 
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claimed an enhanced rate from their tenants, when compared with the rate at 
which they themselves were assessed, the rental rritc was fixed as the tenants 
rate, whenever the Government demand was at rt larger decrease than on'C-third 
from the rfcnt&l, a similar ddfcrease from it'tvas’made; to that in M Casd db the 
tenants "tates exceed tire proprietor’s, by more th’ari one-third of thfc' tvhble, or 
one^half of the proprietor’s mte. I apprehend, that as the hrew order Of thing's 
comes to he ilndmtdad'by the-people, oTatms 1 o receive an eilhanced' fate "from 
their tenants, dh th'e part of tTie'prbprietcrrs', Tvill rmfltiply ; the settlement papers 
Wilt be teferred to, twcHt Will be sfeen, that the terrrant 3 were similarly irated'whti 
the propnetdttr. It -remains for superior authority ter decide, how far such claim?, 
as'thty 1 arise, may be admitted ttra hearing, during the term of settlement, as it 
is apparent; that- the grounds on which such claims may Subsequently arise, have 
not been fully adjusted, simply because the people have not 'clearly understood 
their-own positioh. I think they Should be admitted to a hearing-, and that orders 
should be passed upon them 7 otherwise itonly' remains to uphold the statu quo 
of the settlement papers. This however only alludes to a possible contingency, 
especially in the villages first settled, for iri a number of instances, these rights 
have been distinctly arbitrated upon; and recorded. 

54 th. I have mentioned that the lands held in common, in the majority of in¬ 
stances, have remained out of the distribution of the 

Land; held in common. 

demand. These lands are usually cultivated by non¬ 
proprietary cultivators, whether hereditary, or tenants at will, and whether resi¬ 
dents of the village, or of neighbouring villages ; sometimes a proprietor culti¬ 
vates a portion of them ; but then as regards these lands, his proprietary rights 
do not exist. Upon whatever extent of them he may cultivate, he has been rat¬ 
ed as the other non-proprietary cultivators of the village, were rated. 


both. In addition to the actual revenue paid to Government, there are 


Other teiet tli»n the Government 
Revenue- 


Other payments to be made by the community, which 
form an equally permanent demand ; these ate the 


Road Fund of one per cent., the Putwary’s pay of 8 rupees 2 annas per cent., and 
the Lumburdar’8 pay of 5 per cent. In the record containing the distribution of 
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assessment, these items have been included in ono total, with the Government 
revenue allotted to each sharer. Where the non-proprietory cultivators pay at 
proprietor’s rates, they too would pay these items, in addition to the Govern¬ 
ment revenue ; where the tenants pay at rent-rates, the proprietor, receiving 
his full rents from the tenants, would pay, from the proceeds, the amount of then- 
extra dues chargeable to the land in possession of the tenant. Hitherto, under 
Sikh management, and under the summary settlement, these dues so long as they 
existed, would be levied by the community with other incidental village ex- 
pences, the amount varying every year; the mode of realization being by a 
yearly rate, in proportion £o holdings, and, generally, for suen an amount, as they 
might reach, after deducting the village income, as derived from the produce 
of the common lands, and of the sale of wood.' The management 01 tms yearly 
account, has been in the hands of fhe headmen, and of the Tdtwary, and often 
of the former alone, for in many villages under the Sikhs, there Was no Futwary. 

I found that of all tne disturbing causes to tne even management of the village 
affairs, none was so prominent as tms mode oi administering tms account; con¬ 
stant quarrels occurred in its adjustment between the Laimburdars and the body 
of the proprietors. Hence, any plan to diminish its amount, and consequent 
importance, would be so lar an improvement; accordingly, the items enumerated 
above, in as much as they formed a permanent annual demand, I struck out 
the sum forming the annual account of village expences, (the mulva), and l 
have limited it to as few headings as possible : the most frequent items oscur- 
ring are included in the following statement, as well the items of village gene¬ 
ral income, as of expenditure, the Putwary’s duty being to prepare such a form as 
this every year 
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Formerly the Putwary, who has usually a shop in the village, being both secre¬ 
tary and treasurer to the fund, monopolised the expenditure of grain, and other 
articles chargeable to the village accounts ; now, some other resident shopkeeper 
in the village, has been recorded as the party with whom these dealings will be 
carried on. 

5 6(h. I have before mentioned, that all proprietors possess equal rights in the 

soil, theonly difference among them,arising from their 

Tli» r»"Ut of t!if proprietors of theioili. 

connection with the management of the village affairs 
in relation to Government. The “ Inam’* mentioned in para. 17, was very arbitra¬ 
rily given away by the Sikhs; still, under the Summary Settlement, all the Lumbur- 
dars had been Inamdars ; and they still continued to receive an income on the 
revenue, to the same extent as had been the custom under the Sikh manage¬ 
ment. Not only the Luraburdars, but many other members of the community, 
received some small payment under this heading. Undoubtedly, orginally, these, 
other than Lumberdars, only received it through the Lumberdars; still the right 
to its receipt had grown to be hereditary, and I found it generally a source 
of much litigation in the villages, between the present Lumburdars and other 
members of the community, who, not being closely allied to the Lumburdars 
of the day, encountered some difficulty in realising their shares of the Inam, 
laying claims to its hereditary receipt. These cases, and the appeals growing out 
of them, led to a correspondence on the subject. Here was clearly an ex¬ 
isting right. The Lumburdars transacting the village affairs with Government, 
it had been ruled, were, henceforth, in place of the inam, to receive five per¬ 
cent. on the revenue. Out of this amount, they could never be called upon 
to distribute any portion to others of the community, who were not Lumburdars, 
but who previously had been in possession of a portion of the inam, I was inclined 
to provide for the maintenance of the rights of these parties,, by so distribut¬ 
ing the revenue, that instead of falling upon all the co-parceners equally, it should 
fall, at somewhat a reduced rate, on the former recipients of any portion of 
the Inam; the amount of the reduction upon the general rate, varying in por- 
portion to the portion of Inam hitherto received, and controlled by a com¬ 
parison of that portion, with, the amount of revenue such recipient should be 
charged with ; for it did not appear to me expedient, that any of the proprie¬ 
tors should continue,, as in, some cases, hitherto, in receipt of a larger pay- 
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went from the Inam, than they had revenue to pay. The result of the cor¬ 
respondence, however, was, that this proposed course wa3 overruled ; and it 
was determined not to make any allowance, of any sort, on account of the 
former mode of distributing the Inam. There is no doubt this has caused some 
dissatisfaction ; very partial, however, as the parties concerned are not very 
numerous. I am inclined to compare it with the state of things subsequently 
described in the Peshawur Division, were the “ Muwajibdars ” as they are called, 
have been held entitled to receive an allotment of the revenue, thus.modi¬ 
fied, with regard to the rates assigned to the general body of the sharers. 
However, I have here mentioned this subject, as regards this district, to. ac¬ 
count for the dissatisfaction of such parties, where it may be expressed ; 
any adjustment of the matter now would be impracticable. 

57M. The Lumburdars, as a general rule, have been appointed one for 

each primary Division of the village, or Puttee. 

Appointment of Lumberdara- 

There have been many claimants for the office in 
every village. In many cases, the people have endeavoured to get them ap¬ 
pointed for every second subdivision of the village, or thoke. The selection 
has been made in favor of the ancient hereditary headmen, and in the election 
of them, with a view to eliciting the wishes of the majority ; not however 
that the decision of the choice has been made solely thereby ; the whole 
community has been polled, as to all claimants, their votes being recorded 
in the record of the appointment of the Lumberdars of every village. The 
Lumberdars, and no others, have been recorded as sharers in the amount 
of renumeration; their respective shares hare been fixed and recorded. 
Usually, they themselves adjusted these shares ; wherever disputes called 
for special orders, the decision was based upon the amount of revenue 
assigned to the subdivision of the village, which each Lamberdar repre¬ 
sented. In some rare instances, the former recipients if Inam, still Lumberdars, 
to a larger amount than their shares of the remuneration or Puchotra, now 
reached, and holding such allowances under special grants, have been upheld 
in possession for life. With the exception of these payments, which form a de¬ 
duction from the Government demand, the revenue remains untouched by the 
Inam, in any shape. The Inam may be said to have been abolished. In its 
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stead, the allowance of 5 per cent, upon the Government demand, has been fixed, 
as remuneration to the village representatives, the Lumberdars ; this amount is 
not in the form of a deduction from the Government revenue. I have consider¬ 
ed it a part of village expences, though, in as much as it forms a permanent item, it 
has been included in one total, with the rate which yields the Government 
revenue; and it forms no longer an item in the yearly village accounts. 

58 th. Thus the demand having been fixed and distributed, in a mode a- 
Divition of tii# i»nd, for th« purpo«e of dapted to the prevailing tenure in each village, the 

surrey aud revenue administration. 

rule of future administration remained to be de¬ 
fined, more especially with a view to the contingency of balances, accruing either 
in the whole village, or in any subdivision of it; abstract reasoning on individual 
cases does not lead us to a correct conclusion on this head. 

Provision is to be made, not for a series of tenant farmers, as in an English 
village, the property of one great lord of the manor, but for a compact com¬ 
munity of proprietary cultivators, most tenacious of there rights in the soil, and 
most scrupulous of any interference beyond the ordinary demand of an ap¬ 
portioned Government Revenue. Some men at Bombay have thought differently. 
Intent upon contingencies which may befal individual cases in the community, 
they lose sight of the admirable strength hereditarily enjoyed by the corporate 
body, unimpaired, too, under all sorts of extraneous onslaughts ; and clinging 
to partial injuries which must befal individual members of the community, they 
bring the crushing withering influence of a direct Government agency, to bear upon 
the yearly administration of a single field ! Just as well might a state, peculiarly 
desirous of doing its duty in educating its subjects, discard the idea of estab¬ 
lishing and supporting genenral schools of instruction, and ordain that a spe¬ 
cial state teacher must bo attached to every infant, as soon as it can articulate. 
And that field, not a single plot of, land divided off according to local distinctions, 
hut a field admirably quadrangled off, to suit the convenience of the survey. 
What is a good foundation for the correct computation of angular distances and 
superficial area, must best suffice, say they, for the basis of the future revenue 
administration. To me it seems unreasonable to expect, that, practically, the 
arbitration of all the variety of suits growing out' of Indian tenures, could be well 
administered, with the details of the settlement proceedings based upon so ar- 
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tificial a standard; for the adoption of which they had been called upon to 
abandon all their hereditary notions of what their fields consisted of. The in¬ 
dividual case, too, is incomplete. A village community 

P«r». 9 Bombay Report. 

consists of individual interests, predisposed, and willing 
to merge individual deficiencies in the common interest, to preserve common rights 
in its dealing with Government, which rights are of imense value to the community, 
inasmuch as they preserve it from all interference on the part of the subordinate re¬ 
venue functionaries of Government, so long as the community, by their representa¬ 
tives, discharge their duty. It is admitted, that it is of much importance, that the 
existing state of things in any village should be as little interfered with, as conve¬ 
niently practicable. Notwithstanding this, it having been determind, that the 
fields, as they are in the village area, were not best adapted to the execution 
of the survey, and the compilation of the assessment, arbitrary fields are 
knocked up. such as best produce a nice map. This distribution of the village 
lands, too, affords a ready means of estimating the total assessment of the village. 
It is not thought necessary to re-distribute this assessment upon the lands of the 
village, as they actually exist in the village, so as to interfere with the existing 
state of things as little as possible. No, so far only to interfere, as to compile 
all subsequent details, and records, upon the manufactured fields as they exist 
upon the Surveyor’s Field Map, is thought a mere matter of practical con¬ 
venience. A scheme so propounded must be a Survey Settlement it cannot 
be a Revenue Settlement. Based on artificial materials, it may lead to an 
accurate amount of revenue, but it cannot produce the means of hereaf¬ 
ter administering the details connected with the collection of the revenue, 
and with the suits at law, growing out of the rights depending upon the 
soil. For the conduct of this field revenue administration, what a string of offi¬ 
cials must be required !—what a constant inspection of every field in the village ! — 
an inspection twice every year at least! Above all, how little harrassed by the 
constant visitations of the Tehseel peons must be the community of a village so 
administered. Or may be the headmen of the village act for Government; 
they superintend these field inspections. If this is a part of their duty ; no won¬ 
der that the land revenue of Bombay is frittered away in inauis and Chowdree’s 
pay. Again, under the Bombay system, is joint responsibility done away with ? 

1 doubt it. For it seems to me that, inasmuch as the Bombay-fields are not what 
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in reality are separate fields, but parcels of land conveniently marked off, and 
called so, to suit the survey, the system of joint responsibility is done away with, 
only as regards the whole village. Still existing; it is contracted within the limits 
of a field—thus the principle and its operation still exist; but its sphere has been 
narrowed ; and just in proportion to the degree of its contraction, so has it been 
indefinitely multiplied. Where there would have been one joint responsibility for 
the whole village, there is now a separate joint responsibility for as many ar¬ 
tificial fields in the village, as it has suited the survey to create. 


59/A. The system of joint responsibility then here remains. Any member 

of the cultivating community falling into balances, 
Rcvtoue Defaulters. j s r ight, first of his kinsmen to claim his 

holding, and pay the revenue affixed to it. His relations declining, or there being 
none, the defaulter’s lands become the common property of the sub-division of 
the village in which they are situated; all the sharers in that sab-division being, 
according to their shares, alike interested in the property. Should they refuse it, 
the Lumberdar alone of that sub-division, has a right to claim it. Some offi¬ 
cers, in their Settlement proceedings, uphold the Lumberdar's primary right to take 
up a defaulter’s holding; the whole body of sharers, in that puttee, not being 
held to have the right. In such cases, the rate for village expences yearly levied, 
is left uncontrolled ; and the Lumberdar making good the Government Revenue 
at all seasons, keeps his reckoning of profit and loss in this yearly account of 
village expences ; in favorable seasons, levying such an enhanced rate as would 
cover all his losses in bad seasons.* This ill-defined management of the yearly 
village rate is a constant source of turmoil and confusion in the tillage—and I have 


not made any provision of this nature. The amount of the yearly expences is gra¬ 
duated on a scale according to the amount of the revenue. In a village paying up to 
5 00 Rupees ; at five per cent., up to 1,000 Rupees ; at four per cent., up to 1,500 
Rupees at 3| per cent., and to 2,000 Rupees, at 3 per cent., and from 2,000 Rupees 
and upwards, at 2| per cent. This amount is only to be exceeded on special grounds 
applicable to the circumstances of any one year, and the excess being authorised by 
the District Officer. The body of sharers in the sub-division have the first right 


* Ex : gr : In the Bsmdg District in the N. W. P. 
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(after his relations as above stated,) to claim the defaulter’s lands; they, refusing 
before the ownership, leaves the sub-division of the village, in which the lands are 
situated, the Lumberdar has the right of taking them up. But in either case, 
whether the whole body, or the Lumberdar alone, becomes the proprietor, the 
only source from which they can derive the adjustment of the risk they undergo, 
rests in the lands they have assumed; the revenue these lands bear, they have be¬ 
come responsible for, and the profit or loss attending the cultivation is theirs. If 
the Lumberdar, too, refuses them any other sub-division, or the whole village, 
jointly, may become the proprietors of the share in question. And it is not until 
the whole village jointly, and every individual sharer singly, has rejected the va¬ 
cant property, that it. falls to the District Officer’s duty, to provide for the ma¬ 
nagement of the lands, by a fanning lease, or sale. In the ordinary course of 
things, the extreme resource of the Government officer’s interference can be ex¬ 
pected to occur, only when the amount of revenue allotted to the land in ques¬ 
tion, is so high as to have destroyed its worth; that is, as to leave to any one 
undertaking its cultivation, no portion of remunerating profit. Clearly, the Set¬ 
tlement being completed, no land so circumstanced should any where turn up ; 
no land such, that in the clear absence of all collusion to force a reduction of re¬ 
venue, a ready and willing applicant is not forthcoming either in the village itself, 
or in those immediately adjoining it, ready and willing as he should be, from the 
clear profit derivable from its occupation. 

A Tehseeldar reporting' a balance, should be called upon for a minute report 
of the cause of balance; stating the fact, whether or not the defaulter’s sharer’s 
consent to make good the balance on receipt of his land ; such trifling causes, at 
the outset, are found to upset the management of these large co-parcenary vil¬ 
lages, that it is a great object to arrive, and that without any delay, at the prima¬ 
ry cause of disarrangement. 

The Lumburdais are chiefly appointed to aid in furnishing this and such 
like information, and the Tehseeldar has them constantly at his hand. 

60/A. The mode of distributing the demand has been stated; it remains to 
t .. .... . consider what provision has been made for a re- 

«houid occMion require it. distribution of the demand* when the occasion 

may arise during the term of Settlement. The summary and final condition for 
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Bhyachara villages, recorded in the settlement proceedings of some districts, that 
now arul for ever, the demand each proprietor has to pay, has been determined 
and re-corded for the whole period of Settlement, without the privilege of a gene¬ 
ral redistribution, in some villages, has been the cause, not only of much confusion, 
but of much injury, to the communities. Throughout my proceedings, I have 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to avoid the introduction of any arbitrary ar¬ 
rangements to apply to future events. Accordingly I endeavoured to elicit, if pos¬ 
sible, the wishes of the people generally on this head, to ascertain from them what 
rule would best provide for the future adjustment of are-distribution of the de¬ 
mand. 1 have found that they could not get beyond the fact of the present ar¬ 
rangement. They were called upon for an opinion upon a state of things which, 
as applied to the Settlement and its introduction among them, of course they had 
never yet experienced. And not having experienced it, this was the cause they 
gave for not being able to give any opinion. 

They stated no wishes in the matter, and I have not attempted to frame any 
arbitrary rule of my own. This much I have recorded in the papers, and it is a 
rule consonant with the wishes of the people, that as regards any individual pro¬ 
prietor and the amount of revenue recorded against him, for any improvement 
he may effect on his lands, for any well he may dig, or generally for the result of 
any increased skill or capital ho may bring to bear upon the cultivation of his 
holding, the community will have no claim against him, to admit them into a 
share of the profits ; the Government, on account of such improvements, does not 
increase it’s demand during the term of Settlement, and the adoption of a like 
improvement is open to all. Still, as regards the whole of a community, or the 
majority, notin point of numbers, but of property, I am inclined to think, that 
circumstances may arise, which may necessitate a re-distribution of the demand 
upon that effected at time of Settlement. The nature of those circumstances 
after inquiry, can alone furnish a guide to th e orders it may be advisable to pass, for 
allowing or disallowing the re-distribution. I shall content myself with a strong 
recommendation, that those circumstances should obtain a careful hearing ; and 
that no summary order, in any such case, should be passed, that the distribution 
made at time of Settlement must stand, and that no other can be effected. The 
parties should always bear the expence of a new distribution. At the same time 
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it must be borne in mind, that it vrill be of immense advantage to all parties, it 
possible, to uphold the arrangements now made, throughout the term of Settle¬ 
ment. In localities where a large proportion of the land is uncultivated, a redis¬ 
tribution of the assesment, as the cultivation increases to any large extent, may 
be advantageous to the community, but in this district this cause cannot be said 
to exist; tho uncultivated land bearing so low a proportion to the cultivated. 
As above stated, in the case of any proprietor building a new weli on his own 
land, he does not become liable for any increased payment, so during the term of 
Settlement, any one sharer, with the consent of all others enjoying an interest in 
such land, adding to his own cultivation from the uncultivated waste land,the com¬ 
mon property of the whole village, or of any subdivision, will be liable to Govern¬ 
ment, only for the payment of the rate fixed upon that land as waste, at time of 
assesment; in this case, where the rate attaching to the waste land held in com¬ 
mon, has been apportioned among the sharers, as stated in paragraph 51, the pro¬ 
prietor taking this land into cultivation, always with the consent of his partners, 
now becomes liable for the amouut he recorded against the land he has brought 
under cultivation. Thus the former amount defrayed by the sharers jointly, will 
have to be diminished : this, where it happens, will cause a disturbance in the dis¬ 
tribution of the assessment recorded in the Settlement papers ; but the amount 
will be so small, that I should be inclined to retain the Settlement distribution, 
and to place the amount, whatever it may be, as a refund to be made by the pro¬ 
prietor who has taken the land into cultivation : this refund to form an item in 
the heading No. I of the account of village expences, as stated in paragraph 55. 

6\st. if, ordinarily, one sharer’# holding increases, it cun be no matter of 
, , . doubt, whence the land he now holds in excess 

Each men’s land is recorded, with the 

»mqun* he P ot*o«e«. has come ; there is no land unrecorded ; and 

there is no culturable land which does not bear it’s proportion of the 
Government demand. If one man’s land increases, and he withholds the in¬ 
creased payment attaching thereto, either the claim against him of the man 
man whose land has decreased, will bring to light the defaulter; or if that moil 
have altogether disappeared, the Village Putwarree must be called upon to dis¬ 
close the real state of things. Still, in communities predisposed to quarrel among 
themselves, and I fancy if there are any so inclined, they are fewer in number and 
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less violent in their animosities here than in most other districts, such facts at 
these would not be disclosed till they were sought for; what at the outset was 
a small disturbing cause, is allowed to He concealed, and works its way, until 
the whole fabric of the community is involved in difficulties, 

62nd. The Judicial work, under the orders constituting the Settlement 
Complete., of th. Settlementp»p.r.. office a Court for the decision of Civil Suits re¬ 
garding land, has added much to the completeness of the settlement records- 
In the early stage of the preparation of any particular record, particularly 
the abstract of the measurement record; wherever any dispute was pending, 
the entries were not filled in till the decision of the suit. The Judicial work 
was divided into two headings; one included cases decided under Regulation 
VII. of 1822, involving one year’s interval for the origin of the cause of ac¬ 
tion ; all other suits were included under the second heading of Civil Suits 
generally. Cases of the first description are so numerous, arising at every stage 
of the proceedings, that the final Settlement record does not contain any special 
mention of cases so decided: all cases of the second heading are specified in 
the final record of each village. A very large proportion of these cases, comprise 
suits instituted by parties who had left their villages years ago, and who now re¬ 
turning, claimed possession of their original holdings. The prevailing custom of 
the country has been referred to in their decision. No specific period of disposses¬ 
sion has been allowed to bar the claim ; though, generally, where the claim¬ 
ant has been out of possession upwards of ten or more years, the arbitrators have 
rarely given him the full amount of his original share. Subsequently to his dispos¬ 
session, those now in possession may have been put to expence3 on its account, 
such as bearing their shares of Sikh fines—a very large item against the villa¬ 
ges in by-gone days; which the claimant is now wholly unable to liquidate ; 
and, accordingly, he willingly, in many instances, surrenders a portion of his ori¬ 
ginal property, regaining the remainder. Another large class of cases has been 
evolved by the Settlement Proceedings: there are claims to be enrolled among 
the proprietary body, as distinguished from the non-proprietary cultivators. Tho 
indiscriminate manner in which, it has been described, these two classes had been 
treated by the Sikh rulers, had emboldened some of the more powerful and highly 
favored holders of Inam, to put themselves forward as the sole proprietors. Such 
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claims have been very stoutly urged and opposed. In most instances, it has 
been ruled that these claimants, to the sole proprietorship, have no right to be 
classed as sole proprietors under the present order of things. It is clear, that 
where no distinction between the two classes, had existed throughout the Sikh 
rule, it would amount to no decision at all, to decide these cases on the rule 
of limitation to a period of twelve years. In the earlier part of my proceedings, 
the observance of this rule, too, generally prevailed. It exists so absolutely 
in the Provinces, that it was difficult to induce the Extra-Assistants to stretch 
their ideas to any thing beyond it. But the Board’s orders, on appealed cases, 
were very clear, shewing the inapplicability of such proceedings to this part of 
the country; accordingly, generally, the fact of a common origin between the 
claimants to a share in the proprietorship and the inam holders, or the fact 
that, if not descended from one ancestor* they are sprung from those who to¬ 
gether, and at one time, took part in founding the village, has formed the grounds 
for the decision ; and arbitrators, (whether named by the parties to the suit, or 
selected by the presiding Officer, from the headmen of the neighbouring villages,) 
have based their decisions upon these broad and substantial grounds. No other 
class of cases approaches in importance to these two. 

63rd. In the villages adjoining the river, it is surprising how accurately 

Pretervation of the .it. of ,il- the siteS ° f vllla S eS - wh ° Se lands llaVe b ° Cn Completely 

iig.i adjoining the ru«r. cu t awa y # are preserved among the descendants of the 

former owners of those villages. A corner of the land of a former village, re¬ 
appearing by the action of the river, strange indeed would it be if no claimant 
appeared. Meanwhile, the village on the margin of whose lands this alluvial 
re-appearance has taken place, in many cases, disputes the right of the claimant^ 
urging, that as the new lands adjoin its area, they of right belong to it. The 
custom here is, however, to restore such land to the claimants from a previously 
existing village, should there beany foundation to the fact of such village having 
existed. To provide, as far as practicable, for the occurrence of these suits ; I have 
caused to be recorded in the villages, on the margin of the river, a Statement of 
the greatest extent of area that can of right belong to each village. AU allu¬ 
vion shewn beyond that amount, may be the right of any claimants who can prove 
the previous existence of their village. 
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6^/A. From the interval that has elapsed, between the commencement of 
No suitt remain undecided or the Proceedings, till the delivery of the papers for any 


unht&rd. 


village to the District' Officer, (for suits were enter¬ 
tained whenever they were presented, though the decision may have been post¬ 
poned till the measurements had been completed,) I think it may be said that all 
reasonable claims have been adjudicated up on, and that none remain unheard ; 
and that hereafter those suits only will arise, which date subsequently to the com¬ 
pilation of the Settlement proceedings. The mode of decision has been gene¬ 
rally by arbitrators, named by the litigants themselves, one on each side, and 
a referee, or sur-punch, agreed to by both parties. Except in the eases of females 
or infants, or very special cases of the absence of ei ther party to a suit, pleaders, 
or Mookhtears have not been admitted, to the exclusion of the parties themselves. 


65/A. The greatest pressure of Judicial work has fallen during the prepara- 

rreasnre of Judicial workh», de- tion of the Preliminary registers of shares to guide the 
c ”“* d ' Ameen’s, and of the Khuteonees or measurement ab¬ 

stract papers ; these are arranged according to th e subdivisions of the village ; 
each field separately with its number; the names of the cultivators are arranged 
alphabetically, and classed in each subdivision of the village, as they are either 
proprietors, hereditary cultivators, or tenants at will. And after entering the 
fields of any proprietor, all the fields in the cultivation of his tenants are next 
entered, so that the total of his property is give in one place. All rent-free lands, 
too, are specially noted. At first, merely the numbers of the fields were entered 
in this record, but then it was found to be of no use, for the main purpose which 
it serves in large Bhyachara villages, that of forming the basis for the distribution 
of the demand. It was necessary to add the class of soil under which it was 
ranged, whether it was irrigated or not. In the event of future transfers by sale 
or mortgage, of the whole or a portion of any individual’s property, this record 
roust be referred to as the guide to the fields transferred, and to the revenue 
they bear; the rates at which the revenue falls being recorded in the khewut, 
which contains the holding and liabilities of every sharer. 


66/A. The rules to guide permanent transfers of land, by sales or other 
Trmtfer of L.„d. b, „i, or means ’ in these co-parcenary villages, promulgated by 
1 the Board, have been embodied in the administration 
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lecord. By these rules, it is not until all tlie sharers in the village, individually 
and collectively, have refused to take the lands sought to be transferred ; at the 
price orterms offered : or if through collusion between the transferrer and the trans- 
(erree he brings forward, the price or terms be objected to by the co-parceners ; 
then at such price of sale, or terras of transfer, as may be adjusted by 
assessors under the District Officer’s immediate control; that any portion of the 
village land can be made over, permanently, to any one not belonging to the com¬ 
munity. If ever sales of the rights and interests of any individual sharer should 
lie ordered, in execution of a decree of the Civil Court, it will be of the utmost 
importance that the principle embodied in these rules should be strictly, and in 
all equity, acted up to. These rules only refer to permanent transfers ; not to 
mortgages. I would recommend their extension to all transfers. The unrestrict¬ 
ed temporary admission of a stranger, I think, would aggravate the disarrange¬ 
ment liable to ensue in the village affairs. 

67 lh. In these villages, it has formed a matter of debate what land is to be 
classed as Seer. This always depends upon the 

Setr Land, 

form of tenure in the village. To class such lands, 
as Seer, which are exempted from payment of revenue, as Inamee lands, or any 
other sort of land, iB to confound Seer land with rent-free or Maafee lands. Such 
classification I have not adopted. In zemindaree or putteedarree villages, lands 
retained by the proprietors in their own cultivation, and not leased out to te¬ 
nants at fixed rates, are Seer lands. In Bhyachara villages, where each proprie¬ 
tor retains all his land in his own cultivation, or if not all, by far the greater part, 
and whatever portion is leased out to tenants, being only liable as far as the re¬ 
venue is concerned, to the general village rate, not to the particular tenant rate, 
which the proprietor realises and appropriates, either all such land is seer land, 
or else there is no seer land. 


irnuaiion of land. 


68th. In recording the details of irrigation, too, a good deal of Judicial inves¬ 
tigation is involved. First, the peculiarity that all soil 
capable of being irrigated from any given well, is very 
rarely, if eveY, under irrigation in any one season. So that at time of measure¬ 
ment, the Ameen was specially instructed to record all land as irrigated, which, 
in the course of succeeding seasons, would be watered from the same well; a sepa- 
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rate title being given to the land not under irrigation this season. In the assess¬ 
ment of the village, only such land was assessed at irrigated rates, which was ac¬ 
tually under irrigation at the season of measurement. This is essential to a fair 
estimate, as the object is to obtain the year’s average value of the land, not the ave¬ 
rage value of the lan d for any term beyond the year. This distinction is the 
cause of a difference in the English Statement which requires explanation. In 
the No. II. Form, where the lands are specified under each of their classes, di 
vided into irrigated and unirrigated, all the land capable of ever being watered, 
from any given well, has been included in the irrigation. In the detail of classes 
of soil, as they are assessed in Statement No. III., only that land was entered as 
irrigated, w'hich was so during the year of measurement. This cause iticreased 
the necessity for checking the irrigation entries, for every village, for which pur¬ 
pose the average number of acres watered by a well, previously determined for 
each circle of villages, was at hand for comparison at time of assessment. In 
forming the record of distribution of the demand, in the mode agreed to by the 
village, the details of irrigation, if not accurate and in proportion for each well, 
would occasion violent altercation, when the demand had been distribted at the 
rates of the soils. 

69///. So important are the rights in wells, usually hereditary, following the 
same laws as the right in the soil; that a complete 

Right* in Well*. . __ ..... 

Statement ot the subdivision of property in each 
well, forms part of the Settlement record ; the mode of computing the amount 
of property is by baree, or portion of the twenty-four hours during which 
each sharer is entitled to draw water. In populous villages, this sub-divi¬ 
sion is very minute. The utility of drawing up this paper has been attested by 
the number of disputes adjusted during its compilation. 

70th ‘ The Mode of entering the land and Revenue in each subdivision 


Mode of entering the lend *nd 
Rerenuu of Villige* in No. IV of 
tin- K.ngliah Statement j. 


of the Village in No. IV. of the English Statements 
requires explanation. The sharers are so numerous, 


that it would be a very long task to translate the whole body of them from 
the vernacular paper. So again to enter meroly one or two sharers in each subdi¬ 


vision with an &c., &c, for the remainder appears of dubious advantage. I have 
given the total of land and Revenue for each sub-division, the common land, 
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whether between two or more subdivisions, or in the whole village, being sepa¬ 
rately specified. 


71 st. The villages of Ilaquas Bussean and Loodianah, which lapsed to Go- 

Sfttiemant of t h. village, of iK vernment in 1835, had been settled for a term oftwen- 
Bu>.ean and Loodwinh. ty y earS) under the orders of Sir G. Clerk, though the 

dates in the proceedings of some of the villages, make the terms of settlement 
nine-teen and a half-years, evidently unintentionally, and I have added the defici¬ 
ent half-year to the term of my settleme it. No orders of G >v eminent appear to 
have been passed on the former settlement All these villages have been re-measur¬ 
ed, and their records entirely re-cast. Where an increase has been demanded upon 
the existing settlement, such increase will not be realisable until the expiry of the 
term of the former settlement; this does not include the increase demandable in 


these villages from resumed rent-free lands, which will become liable to pay¬ 
ment of Revenue as the period of eacli grant expires, according to the order in 
each case. 

7 2nd The Chowkeedaree svstem has been revised throughout the villages 
of the district; my revision lias not extended to the 

Cliowkeedarse system. 

towns of Loodianah, Jugraon, Machewara, Bhilolpoor, 
and Khunna, where the extent of the bazaars renders the police arrangement 
entirely independent of the agricultural class. 


The principle of levying the amount required for the payment of the Chowkee- 
dars, by a tax upon houses, has been adopted. After determining, in consultation 
with the Deputy Commissioner, the numbers of the Chowkeedars/or each village, 
the distribution of contiguous villages of small extent to one chowkedar, as also 
the amount of pay for each ; a proclamation was issued in each village, calling up¬ 
on all classes of residents to unite in nominating a committee, or “ punchayut,” who 
would distribute the amount ol pay, to be realised by acess upon all houses in 
the village, those of the very poor alone being excepted from its operation. The 
pay for each chowkeedar varies from three rupees to one Rupee eight annas 
monthly. It was not until the subsequent receipt of the Board’s orders, that, in 
villages of less than 20 houses, any portion of land was set aside in remuneration ; 
in Pergunnah Sanewal, three and a half acres of land have been so allotted, in 
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three villages ; the size of the village, the caste ami character of the 
inhabitants, its situation on or near a high road, and the fact of there 
being in it any bazar or not, determining the amount of pay, as these facts too 
had determined the requisite number of ehokeedars. One chokeedar for every 60 
houses forms the extreme allowance; but, generally, where the agriculturalists 
were numerous, and of one caste, it was not found necessary to fix the full num¬ 
ber, that the houses on this computation, would indicate. There is no village in 
which more than five ehokeedars have been appointed ; and yet there are villa¬ 
ges numbering nine hundred houses. The people having named their commit¬ 
tees, the officer entrusted with the duty, sent for them, and after explaining to 
them the rules which were to guide them in apportioning the tax, and giving 
them the number of the ehokeedars and the amount of their pay, an interval of 
one month usually was allowed them to enter their list of tax-payers. This list 
has been drawn out for each subdivision, or mohulla of the village, whenever 
any existed ; and it shews the name of the chokeedar where there is more than 
one, for that subdivision. This will facilitate the decision of future complaints 
for arrears of payment, on the part of the ehokeedars ; as well as of neglect of 
work, on the part of the residents. A further interval of 15 days, after the list 
had been entered, was allowed for those taxed to enter their objections ; and af¬ 
ter decision of disputes, and the expiry of the interval, the lists were approved 
of, and have been filed in the record for each village. In no case have I 
met with the least opposition in effecting these arrangements. In one case, the 
committee thus appointed, did so far object, as to state, that without some remu¬ 
neration for each member, they feared that some difficulty would be encountered 
in bringing'them together, to perform their duties. For they do not cease to 
exist after the distribution of the tax, but through them, the collections and pay¬ 
ments are to be made ; vacancies among the ehokeedars to be filled up ; and altera¬ 
tions in the levy of the cess, from changes of residence and of population, at all 
times to be adjusted ; the office of committee now being hereditary, subject, of 
course, as all parts of the arrangements are, to the constant control of the Magis¬ 
trate. I replied to their objection, by giving them full permission to raise any ad¬ 
ditional sum to the amount of pay required, that they could, without creating objec¬ 
tions in the village; of course any objection in the present state of things being 
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tilt ill to the sum in excess ; aiul I think no amount in excess of the sum absolutely 
required has been rateably demanded in any case. As order and tranquillity prevail 
over discord and animosity, I am in hopes that the people, of their own accord, 
will be moved to extend the sphere of these arrangements. It would be a great 
step in advance, for the agricultural community to transfer many of the items of 
their village expences to the management of the committees thus named. All 
charitable, educational, and religious expences might be entrusted to their con¬ 
trol ; for where the residents are of different castes, each caste has its representa¬ 
tive in the committee. Such progress, however must be gradual; the committees 
being now for the first time appointed, it would never have done at the outset 


to accumulate work upon them : and I mention this extension of their usefulness, 
as a suggestion to officers who may hereafter be engaged in settlement work in 
the district. 


T3r<l. The result of the orders of the Government upon the maafee or rent- 
u ... , , free tenures, in whole villages or parts of villages, will 

Kr^ult <jf OorprntriiTit orclnrj up - ' or O » 


na.ifed or ruut-fres tenure's. 


be apparent from the accompanying abstract 


Tehsekl. 


n „ Fob the 2nd Gbnkka- t 

Rent fhek fok i.lfe. „ „ In perpetuity. 

i lorf • 

Revenue. vil ‘ \ Revenue. No -°f vil ‘\ Revenue. 


Pukliowa], 

Jiigrnon, 

Ludhiana, 



From this it appears, that in 431 villages, the sum of 46,985 Rupees is rent-free 
for life : and that in 2J villages, a further sum of 2,843 Rupees is free for the 
2nd generation ; making a total of Rupees 49,828, by which the revenue will 
increase by lapses. This statement does not include Jagheer villages, but cases 
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where the rent-free tenure is not per so hereditary, hut specially held under a 
grant of Government, for a period of time, as specified in the grant. 

74/A. I now proceed to notice the Jagheer villages : those villagesof which the 
revenue is the property of the jageerdars, so long as they 

Noti««l the Jtghttr Village*. 

have heirs male in the direct line : the police management 
is in the hands of Government. The revenue of each village and the rights of 
the occupiers of the soil, have been determined, as in khalsa villages. The annual 
collection rests with the jagheerdars, while the zemindars can have recourse 
to our Courts for any cause of complaint. The one per cent. Road Fund, and the 
commutation for service money, are the only claims of Government upon the 
jagheerdars. Whatever rent-free plots of land are in these villages, excepting 
grants of the time of the Emperors ; as regards resumption and continuance, they 
are under the observation of the jagheerdars. The following is an abstract of 
the Jagheer villages in each Tehseel : the amount of revenue being that fixed 
by the Settlement:— 


T tumu. 

No. of vii- 
I'iyet. 

Revenue. 

Service com¬ 
mutation 
j money. 

Remaiucs. 

Pukhowal, 

79 

| 79,988 

10,.'534 


Jugraon, 

1 

721 

0 


Ludhiana, 

4 

8,812 

112 


Serai Lushkuree Khan, 

77 

77,702 

10,627 


Total. 

101 

1,02,318 

21,278 



75/A. Of tiie Jagheer villages in Tehseel Pukhowal, 71 compose the Mul- 
, lowdh Jagheer. This estate is at present divided be- 
rukl,0 " >l tween the two sons of the late Futteh Singh, of whom 

the yoilngcr is a minor ; their uncle Mith Singh ; and sirdars Runjeet Singh and 
Huqeequt Singh. This family is a branch of the Phoolkeas; and it was in Sir 
George Clark's time, at the request of Sirdar Futteh Singh, but contrary to the 
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wishes of his brother Sirdar Mith Singh, that they placed themselves directly 
under the supremacy of the British Government, and not of the Maharaja of 
Puttiala. The revenue of this Jagheer amounts to 70,889 Rupees, and the ser¬ 
vice commutation money to 8,861 Rupees. The one village in Jugraon, is that 
recently restored to Moulvie Rujub Alie Khan, Buhadur. The remainder are 
all in the possession of Sikh families, the descendants of those who over-ran these 
States in the Sirhind campaign of 1763, of these the most important are the 
Ilaquas of Ludran and Kheree, both in Tehseel Serai Lushkuree Khan. The 
Ludhran Ilaqua comprises 26 villages ; their revenue is assessed at 24,684 Rupees, 
with commutation money 3,085 Rupees. The Ilaqua of Kheree, in possession 
of Sirdar Busunt Singh contains 19 villages, assessed at 15,773 Rupees, and the 
commutation money at 1,972 Rupees. The Jabboo Muzra Jagheer contains 
8 villages, and its revenue is 9,693 Rupees, with commutation money of 1,212 
Rupees. The remaining Jagheers are detached villages. 

7 6th. I now proceed to notice the portion of the protected States, which by 

the division of country between Mr Wynyard and mv- 

Purtion of protected »tatei under » J 1 

his order ' self, has been under my orders, 

11th. The boundary work preliminary to the professional survey, Mr. Wynyard 
had completed previous to my arrival, so that some iso- 

Dirision of the protected States. . , , . . 

lated cases under dispute alone remained for decision. 
The survey maps will set forth the detached manner in which these States are 
parcelled out between the several chiefs. The description I have given of the for¬ 
mer Ilaquas of the British portion of the District, applies, throughout, to these 
States. As the Police and Revenue jurisdiction remains in the hands of each chief 
the separate village boundaries have not been effected. Each cluster of villages, 
as it forms the distinct property of any chief, has been separately bounded off ex¬ 
ternally. Could the setting up of the village boundaries by the British Govern¬ 
ment, be reconciled with the terms of existing treaties, it would be an act of im¬ 
mense advantage, and one of which the occupiers of the villages would reap the 
lull benefit; this applies especially to the Nabha village. The Rajahs of Put¬ 
tiala and of Jhind, more or less, have arranged the interior of their Ilaquas on the 
plan of the British villages. In the Maleyr Kotela Ilaqua, however, where the 
chiefs possess a divided interest, each exercising a separate jurisdiction in his own 
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villages, I really do not see how the tenor of any treaty would be infringed by a 
separate village boundary throughout the Ilaqua. The Superintendent’s Office 
contains many a record of the boundary feuds which have prevailed there, and 
much of my time has been occupied, each cold season, in the decision of 
these internal boundary disputes. 

78 th. Of these States, the Ilaquas of Fureed Kote and Mumdote, part of 

Th«m«i luqntt whuh Mom Ila( l ua Bhutinda belonging to Puttiala, and Jaitoo be- 
to nAtivQ chitfi. longing to Nabah, are attached to the Ferozepore dis¬ 

trict. The division of the protected States into the districts they adjoin, is pure¬ 
ly arbitrary, and is merely indicated by the Survey lines, and the consequent ar¬ 
rangement of the statistical details. These details have been compiled and ta¬ 
bulated, and I have personally tested their accuracy in several different localities. 
An abstract of them I here give, separately, for the portions attached to the two 
districts, Loodhiana and Ferozepore; there is one survey round No. IX. of 1847- 
48, which was subsequently attached to the Loodhiana district. The statistics of 
the Ilaquas in this round were compiled by Mr. Wynyard; and I suppose like¬ 
wise reported by him :— 

19th. Protected, Hates attached to the Loodiana District. 


IlAQVAI. 


Hoviii. 


Population. 
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80 th. Of the Ilaquas belonging to Putiala, Pael and Khumanoo, with the 
of th* iitquu belonging to Put- 0otalla villages, may be classed with the British por- 
t *** lU ' tion of the district; Pael resembling Goongrana in the 

Pukhowal Tehseeldaree; the villages of Khumanoo are, some of them in the 
centre of Purgunnah Khunna ; and the others in Pergunnah Bhilolpoor adjoin¬ 
ing the river. The Ilaquas of Burnala, Sherpoor, Rampoor, Bhutinda, and 
Budhour are more or less in the tract of country containing the Siena villages of 
Pergunnah Mullowdh. There are some finely irrigated villages, however, in 
the Sherepoor Ilaqua, water not being impracticably far from the surface. In the 
other Ilaquas named, water ranges from 80 feet to 170 feet from the surface. 

81*/. The population of Pael khas, is 5,712, of whom 855 are cultivators, and 


Population of iUquu PmI khu 4 ’ 857 non-cultivators; the population of Ilaqua Pael, 
Bbutmdi. without the town is 25,890 ; 15,201 cultivators, and 

10,689 non-cultivators, so that the average population of Ilaqua Pael, without 
the town, is 350 per square mile. Similarly, the population of the town of Bhutinda 
is 4,563; of whom 1,369 are cultivators, and 3,194 non-cultivators. That of 
Ilaqua Bhutinda, without the town, is 36,289; cultivators 27,921, and non¬ 
cultivators 8,368 ; so that the average of Ilaqua Bhutinda, without the town, is 
only 67 per square mile. Water, from a'measurement I myself made, is 172 feet 
from the surface. 


82nd. The Bhadour Ilaqua, it will be seen, I have included in Putiala; under 
the orders of Government, I was directed to enquire 

lliqua Bndbour. 

into the right of Putiala to the supremacy over this 
Ilaqua, and those orders expressed a desire that the enquiry might lead to the 
issue of final orders upon the question. The result of my enquiry, however, does 
not enable me to state the case, so as to render the issue of final orders either 
practicable or advisable. The Sirdars of Budhour are kinsmen of the Maharaja 
of Putiala, just as are the Sirdars of Mulowdh. So, referring to the genealogical 
tree, Putiala has no right whatever to the supremacy over these Sirdars. But 
circumstances place the case in a different light altogether. About A. D. 1716, in 
an engagement between the Sikhs, and the invading Mussulman force, somewhere 
•,n the Manjha, Doona Singh, Sirdar of Budhour was killed; and the surviving 
head of the Ilaqua was a minor, a helpless child, Ala Singh ; the Putiala Rajah 
took him under his immediate protection, and since that time, the villages of the 
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Ilaqua have bean considered a special appanage of the Putiala Government, and 
the Sirdars of the Ilaqua have been amongst the most constant personal atten¬ 
dants of the Maharaja. So strong was this rule in force, in Sir G. Clark’s time, that 
some dispute, about the details of a marriage, had occasioned an open quarrel 
between the Maharaja and the Sirdars, who complained to the British Agent; 
the question of separation from Putiala was not even mooted; on the contrary 
the Maharaja was advised to put an end to the dispute by marching his guns up 
to the walls of the Sirdars’ residence in the town of Budhour; this he accord¬ 
ingly did, and the matter in dispute was soon adjusted. The Sirdars now ac¬ 
knowledge this quarrel to have occurred, but state that it has been entirely for¬ 
gotten ; that it was a mere bhyachara affair. The Mulowd Ilaqua, on the contra¬ 
ry, seems never to have been placed in similar circumstances; probably, solely 
from the fact that it has never passed into the hands of a mere child, incapable of 
acting for himself. I encamped at. Budhour purposely to ascertain the wishes of 
the Sirdars, and I had an interview with as many of them as were present. Kur- 
ruk Singh was away at Putiala, but he had previously stated to me, that he de¬ 
sired no change in his present relations with the Maharajah. So, too. Sirdars 
Mehan Singh, Kher Singh, Uchul Singh, and Uttur Singh, whose father Ootum 
Singh was at the time ill, and unable to come to my tents, all expressed the 
same wish, to remain as at present iu their feudal relations with Putiala. Thus, 
I do not see how it would be expedient, or indeed consistent, with the decision 
of similar cases throughout the States, to detadh this Ilaqua from Putiala, and to 
introduce therein British Police jurisdiction. On the other hand, considering it 
in the abstract, and viewing the case solely in relation to the genealogical posi¬ 
tion of the parties, and to the general right of the British Government as sole 
paramount power, I cannot recommend a final order to be passed permanently 
attaching the Ilaqua to Putiala; other such quarrels, and may be more aggravat¬ 
ed in their details, may arise as in Sir G. Clerk’s time; and in the present alter¬ 
ed position of this part of the country, it might scarcely bet hought advisable to 
issue such orders as were then given. I would therefore recommend that the 
present state of tilings be permitted to hold good; and that hereafter, at any time, 
should circumstances arise, rendering advisable the introduction of British 
management in this Ilaqua; it should be introduced as in other British 
Jagheers. 



Jlieend llaqua. 


llaqua Mulair Kotela. 
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S3 rd Of the two Jheend Ilaquas, Balamvalee and Sungror, the former is 
in the unirrigated tract; the villages of Sungror are 
superior, and irrigation is general. The town of Sung¬ 
ror itself contains 4,772 inhabitants : cultivators, 1,217, and non-cultivators 3.555 
water is only 32 feet from the surface. 

8 tih. Of the Nabah Ilaquas, Lohut Buddee is populous and fertile, resem¬ 
bling pergnnnah Pukhovval which it adjoin§. The villages 
Nab»u ilaquas. of p hoo i and Kupoorghur are interspersed among the 

Seina villages of Mullowdh. Phool itself contains 3,811 inhabitants, of whom 
1 ,(>04 are cultivators, and 2,207 non-cultivators. Water is here at the great dis¬ 
tance of 135 feet from the surface, a measurement I made. 

85/7/. The llaqua of Mulair Kotela is, for the most part, fertile, adjoining the 
better villages of Mulowdh. Irrigation is very general. 
The high average of the population is owing to the 
si/.e of the town of Mulair Kotela. Its inhabitants amount to 19,149 ; of these 
1,562 are cultivators, and 17,589 non-cultivators ; water is at the moderate depth 
of 35 feet from the surface. The population of the llaqua, without the town, is 
44,586 ; and its average per square mile, 278. There is a considerable trade car¬ 
ried on in this town: a white damask cloth of various degrees of fineness called 
“ khcs” is largely manufactured ; and a coarse paper, too, is extensively made 
here. 

S6 Ih. It has already been stated that the town of Loodianah itself acquir¬ 
ed its first importance under the Lodis. The Pathans 
of Mulair Kotela, too, date from the same era. In 
1 163 a. i). Sheikh Spdur Jelian, Afghan, came to Mulair as a faqueer, from Dura- 
v.un in the neighbourhood of Cabul. Shah Bhilol a. d. 1470, visited Mulair, and 
is said to have married one of his own daughters to the Sheikh ; giving him from 
the Sirhind Province, 12 large villages and 56 mouzahs. The Sheikh however 
contracted another marriage with the daughter of Rae Miluk, Mussulman Raj¬ 
put of Kupoortulla ; and it is from this wife, that the present family which 
holds the llaqua is sprung. In the time of Mahomed Shall, the Chief of the 
llaqua appears to have beeu made Moquddim, or Agent, for the payment of 
the revenue of a very considerable tract in the Sirhind Province; and on the 


Of tint town of Loodiana. 
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invasion of Ahmed Shah, Doranee, Bliekum Khan obtained a grant of these vil¬ 
lages in his own name: among them were Chumkour and Machewara, with all 
the neighbouring villages. But, meanwhile, the Seikhs had arisen to power ; Bhee- 
kum Khan was slain in an engagement with Ala Singh, and the Sikhs got pos¬ 
session of all the villages, except those in the immediate neighbourhood of Mu- 
lair Kotela, and so it continued until the arrival of Runjeet Singh in 1808. He 
demanded 1^ lakh of rupees from Ataoolla, and only receiving 60,000 rupees, 
he established his thana in the town, until the payment of the remainder. Mean¬ 
while Sir D. Ochterloney arrived ; and Ataoolla urging his claim to indepen¬ 
dence, he received the full restoration of his rights, in his own Ilaqua. The 

extreme veneration expressed by the present Chief and all the family, for the 
memory of the British General, who thus rescued them from Runjeet Singh, 
is something remarkable. 

SUh. The town of RaeKotewith its surrounding cultivation, forms the 

Ilaqua of that name, being situated between Pergun- 
rown of R»e Kote. nahs Pukhowal and Busean. When Runjeet Singh 

arrived on this bank, Rae Ubas, the Chief of this Ilaqua, had lately been killed by 
an accident out hunting. His Ranee was in possession : and thus the large de¬ 
pendencies of this Mussulman Rajpoot power fell an easy prey to the Sikh inva¬ 
der. They included the Jugraon villages, those of Loodhiana, and several at 
present included in the district of Ferozepore. The widow of Rae Ubas still 
retains possession of the town, with the adjoining fields, and a small fractional 
share in the village of Tilwundee. At present, Rae Kote contains 9,627 inhabi¬ 
tants, and is the largest town in this part of the District. Jugraon khas, the next 
to it, contains 6,621 inhabitants ; formerly it was far more populous, and its ap¬ 
pearance now is comparatively deserted, from the number of empty houses. Here 
too,'the high average per square'mile, is owing to the resident non-agricultural 
population of the town. 
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Protected Slates attached to the Ferozepoor District. 
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resident within the precincts of those residences. Similarly, the cattle and car¬ 
riage designated as the personal .property of those chiefs, have not been enu¬ 
merated herein; and if counted, they would form no small proportion of 
the whole amount:— 


Statement of Carriage and Cattle in the Loodiana District , and the Slates attached thereto. 
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Cattle and Carriage in the Protected States attached to the Ferazepore District. 
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()!,,/ I have already stated, that in the Southern part of tl e district, horses 
and camels are bred to advantage : tills fact extends ge- 

Honei aftd Cam -la, breo.liiig of. 

nerally over the protected Ilaquas, and in the deep sand 
of the extreme South, where water is farthest from the surface, (about ISO feet,) 
camels are used for ploughing. The returns for carriage shew, that the people 
have preferred to describe their hackeries as for private use, and not for hire, but 
in practice it maybe said, that all the Hackeries enumerated in the above State¬ 
ment are in public use; and that almost any amount of those classed as of 
two bullocks, might be counted on as ready for service, as of four bullocks. 


92nd. I now conclude this report; and I take the opportunity of bring- 


Com*lu«ling observations* iw to tho 
sjmrctt &£. of several officers. 


ing to notice the services rendered me by Extra Assis¬ 
tants Mehtab Singh and Dya Shunkur. Golam Ho- 


sein Khan, Tehseeldav of Pukhowal, has served in the Settlement Department 
as Superintendent, and he has rendered very valuable aid. Of the four Tehseel- 
d:tries in the district, the pay attached to that of Loodianah and Serai Lushkuree 
Khan, should, I think, be increased by 50 rupees monthly ; certainly that of 
Loodianah. 

I have, &c.. 


Loodianah, 
October 1853. 


H. DAVIDSON, 

Late Settlement Officer. 
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Commits inner and Superintendent 



No. 3,245. 


No. 311. 


From 

G. C, BARNES, Esquire, 

Commissioner and Superintendent , Cis-Sutlej Stales, 


To 


D. F. McLEOD, Esquire, 


Financial Commissioner for the Punjab. 

Dated, Kussowlec , 6th October, 1855. 

Sm, 

I have the honor to submit the Report and General Statements 
Ber * nue - of the Settlement of the Loodhiana District. 

2nd. This District has not been fortunate in the Officer selected for the du- 
Prefac *' ty of making the settlement. Neither has it enjoyed, 

from first to last, the advantages of single control, which is so essential to suc¬ 
cess. One Officer lias laid down the boundaries and commenced the survey ; 
another has completed the assessments, but was obliged to leave the Judicial 
work unfinished. A third was deputed to bring these varied operations to a 
close, to unite and adjust these disconnected parts. But owing to the urgency 
of the service in other quarters of the Punjab, he was removed before this duty 
was accomplished. Consequently, the Settlement of the Loodhiana district can¬ 
not be called entirely satisfactory. The defects in the structure will necessitate 
constant care and revision. I have done my best to reduce over-assessments, 
and to coirect the errors of the survey and record. But these partial efforts 
cannot give coherence and uniformity to the details. This cardinal requisite 
will always be wanting, and must in some.- degree embarrass the working of the 
Settlement. 
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3rd. Mr. Wynyard commenced the demarcation of boundaries in 1848- 
Owing to the increase of his work, a separate Officer, Mr. Davidson, was appoint¬ 
ed to tiie charge of the Loodhiana Settlement in 1850. lie was suspended in 
1853, when Mr. Egerton was sent to conclude his work. He was removed to 
Lahore in 1854, and since that date, the finishing touches have been given by 
Purja Suhae, an Extra Assistant, working directly under my orders. 

Uh. Our first footing in the Loodhiana district occurred in 1835, when the 
General description. Loodhiana estate, comprising 84 villages, with a re¬ 

venue of about 98,222 rupees, lapsed to the British Government, by the death 
of Raja Sungut Singh, of Jhcend. This small circuit summed up the amount of 
our possessions around Loodhiana, until the campaign of 1845-46, when 643 
other villages, with a proport ionate revenue, were confiscated from Lahore and 
other Sikh chiefs. Since that time, the District has increased to its present pro¬ 
portions, by lapses and transfers from other Districts. 

The present district of Loo dhiana comprises an area of 1,359 square miles. 
Geographical detain. It i s divided into four Tehseel jurisdictions, which again 

are distributed into 19 Pergunuahs, containing 898 villages. It forms a compact 
and connected tract of country, and is less disfigured by intervening portions of 
foreign territory than uny other District of the Cis-Sutlcj province. The District 
has a river front of nearly 60 miles, from the neighbourhood ofRoopurto Dliurm- 
kote, in zillah Ferozepoor. On the East, it touches on Umballa, and the Western 
limits rest on.Ferozepoor. Towards the South lie the native states of Puttiala, 
Nabha, and Maleir Kotla. 

6th. The alluvial lands, along the river bank, extend, from East to West, for 
a distance of 60 miles. This tract is about eight to ten miles broad. The soil, 
is almost uniformly good, though much intersected by streams and channela 
communicating with the river, and affected by its floods. The population- is 
almost exclusively Mahomedan, who are, as usual, indifferent cultivators, and too 
indolent to reap the full advantages of the tract whereon their lot is thrown. In 
the upper portion of the river course, the land is largely cultivated with sugar¬ 
cane and indigo. The .usual cereals are found, though the yield is never so floe 
as on the up-lands. A greater security, however, attends the crops owing to the 
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inherent moisture of the soil. Lower down the river hank, sugar-cane becomes 
a rarer product, until, in the neighbourhood of Ferozepoor, it disappears altoge¬ 
ther. Tobacco and rice take its pi ace, and the poppy would be extensively 
cultivated, except for the tax to which the produce is liable. Water is found at 
an average depth from 8 to 12 feet, but irrigation is but little practised. 

7 Ih. The up-land tract is a clear and fertile plain, unbroken by a single 
stream. The soil is light and capable of yielding the richest staples. Towards 
the East and the Hills, sugar-cane, cotton, and Indian corn, are met with in every 
village. Wheat, gram, and barley, attain great luxuriance, and the same charac¬ 
teristics, with the exception of sugar-cane, mark the villages to the West. Water 
is found at a depth varying from 16 to 34 feet from the surface, and the peasantry, 
throughout, area mauly race of Hindoo Jats. 

8th. There is great resemblance between the Eastern portion of this District 
and Umballa. As the traveller faces the West, the fertility of the soil gradually 
diminishes, or rather the genial influences of rain become more rare. As a con¬ 
sequence, the water in the wells is more remote lrom the surface. But as the 
confines of the District are limited, these vari ations never attain to any marked 
extreme. Unlike Umballa, there is a great deficiency of forest and fruit trees. 
The landscape is covered in some places, rather densely, with the keekur (Mimosa 
Arabica,) but it is rare to see any other kind of tree. 


9 th. To begin with the Tchseel jurisdiction of Pukhowal. Part of this 
tract was resumed from Nabha on account of the niis- 

Tebieol Pukhowal. , , , 

conduct of the reigning Chief, Debcndur Sing, during 
the campaign of 1845*46. T he rest consists of the scattered Jagbeer Estates 
of the Sirdars of Mulloudh, kinsmen of the Maharaja of Puttiala. It now 
contains five pergunnahs or Talooquas, with 205 villages, and 2,61,931 acres 
of land. Of this aggregate, no less than 2,00,53S acres, or 76 50 per cent, 
are cultivated, and 31,345 acres, or 15 percent, are under irrigation. 


\0th. The portion resumed from Nabha was very fairly and moderately- 
assessed at the Summary settlement, and upon this portion Mr. Davidson 
has taken a small increase. It would have been wiser, perhaps, to have left the 
total undisturbed, contenting him3elf with correcting the errors of distribution 
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inseparable from a summary process. The jagheer villages of Mullodh had 
never previously been brought under Settlement. The jagheerdars estimate 
was naturally high, and the Revenue was rated at 1,15,038 Us. These have 
now been assessed at 74,950 Rs. which corresponds with the rates of the Go, 
vernment villages. The detail of the jumma before Settlement is as follows :— 
Government villages by summary Settlement Rs. 1,67,6*47 
Jagheer villages of Mullodh, .. .. „ 1,15,938 


Total, 


2,83,585 


The result by Mr. Davidson’s Settlement, is as follows :— 
Government Villages, .. Rs. 1,79,425 or increase of Rs. 11,788 

Jagheer of Mullodh, .. „ 74,950 or decrease of „ 40,938 


Total,. „ 2,54,375. 

11 th. The rates of the revised Settlement over the entire tract, which 
comprises some sandy and remote villages belonging to Mullodh, are accord¬ 
ing to the following scale:— 



R. 

\s. 

Ps. 

On total area, 

.. 0 

15 

0 

On malgoozaree, 

.. 1 

0 

4 

On cultivation .. 

.. 1 

2 

5 


12M. I have frequently passed over this Tehseel jurisdiction, and I atn 
well acquainted with the soil, the people, and the character of the Settlement, 
I should say that the demand is moderate, and the people are prosperous and 
contented. In very few instances have complaints been preferred to me, and 
in most of these, after consulting the records and the Tehseeldar, I have given 
reductions. I now believe the Settlement of this part of the Loodhiana district, 
to be successful, and likely to stand. The records, also, of this, tract, have been 
prepared with some skill and fidelity. 

13/A. The next Tehseel is Jugraon, lying between Loodhianab and 


Tehml Jujt»ou, 


Ferozepoor. This Tehseel jurisdiction is in every way in¬ 
ferior to Pukhowal. The soil is more sandy, less rain 
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falls throughout the year, and water is generally more remote frotn the surface. 
It contains fire pergunnahs or Talodqtias, end » divided into 140 village#, 
comprising an aggregate area of 1,95,528 acres, of which 1,45,871 acres, or 74-2S 
per cent, are cultivated. The proportion of irrigated surface is very small, be¬ 
ing only 10,493 acres, or 7*19 percent. 

14/A. It is true that there is a larger proportion of wasteland than in 
Pukhowab But this is the only advantage. In all other points of resource, 
I deem this jurisdiction decidedly inferior, and yet the rates are to a certain 
extent higher. The rates on the entire surface are nearly equal, but on cul¬ 
tivation, Jagraon is assessed at a much heavier standard. The scale is as 
follows :— 

R. As. Ps. 

On total area, .0 14 1 

On malgoozaree.0 15 9 

On cultivation.1 6 4 

15<A- la this Pergunnah I have received numerous complaints. One 
Talooqua, of Huttoor, I was obliged to reduce four- 

<)ver-M«e*iment. Tenwel' Jugraon. 

teen percent. I have also given reductions in'many 
villages of Jugraon proper. These are not shewn iu the statements 
which were made up before the alterations were made. Lately, I have also re¬ 
duced the demand iu some villages in the other three Talooquas of the per- 
gunnah. I have taken up, and passed orders on, every complaint preferred to me, 
of over-assessment; frequently visiting the villages myself, and wherever I was 
not able to do so, deputing the Extra Assistant. No petitions remain unheeded, 
and I am in hopes that these measures will have mitigated the severity of the 
original Settlement. Still, sucjl unconnected .and partial relief is hot satisfactory. 
It is impossible to say whether the weak points of the assessment have all been 
brought to light, or whether there may not be villages who' hitherto have borne 
their burdens without a murmur, but who must eventually- succumb to the 
weight imposed upon them. I cannot write to Government and’ declare, as I 
have done in Pukhowal, that the Settlement - will stand, or tHat the peopie' gene¬ 
rally arer contented! There is an- appearance of squalor and poverty discern- 
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ible in the look of the people, which contrasts disagreeably with their 
neighbours of Ferozepoor, and other more favoured portions of Loodhianah. 
However, I have honestly done my best to remedy these defects, and I will call 
for a statement shewing the amount of the reductions I have given in each 
pergunnah of this Tehseel. They will be found very considerable ; and I hope 
sufficient. 


1 6th. The papers, too, of this Tehseel have proved faulty. The Tehseel- 
dar is the Settlement Serishtedar, and he is busily engaged, with the putwarees, 
in correcting and revising the lamentable errors of the survey and record. 


\lth. The jumma of the Summary Settlement was 1,74,195 Rs. Mr. David¬ 
son raised the amount to 1,79,282 Rs. The increase is 5,087 Rs. or in the propor¬ 
tion of nearly 3 per cent. No increase should have been taken, as indeed the want 
of irrigation and the scarcity of rain in that quarter, pointed to the expediency 
of a moderate demand. The present jumma (after my reductions) will be 
ascertained, and entered in a separate Statement. 

18 tit. The Tehseel of Loodhiana comes next for review. Here are six 
subordinate Purgunnahs, and an aggregate of 295 villages. 
** ian*. «j>he total area is 2,32,859 acres, of which 1,59,804 are 
cultivated, and 32,606 or 20-40 per cent, are under irrigation. 


19/A. This Tehseel possesses the advantage of a ready market in the town 
of Loodhiana with its 47,000 souls. It contains also a large proportion of 
valuable land, well occupied and cultivated, on the banks of the Sutlej. The 
upper or inland portion is sandy, but there is a fair amount of wells, and the 
people are industrious. 


20th, I am happy to say that this Tehseel is better settled than Jug- 
raon. The jumma of the summary Settlement was 2,46,787 Rs. The demand, 
as fixed by Mr. Davidson, amounts to 2,42,704 Rs., shewing a slight reduction 
of 4,083 Rs. or 1*70 per cent. 

21$/. The rates are high, but still I believe that they are not oppressive. 

I think I should not have taken so much Revenue, but there is little or no com- 


* A’off. — A Statement ibowing the result of these revisions, will be founds* an Appendix, marked A. 



few alterations, but 
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plaint, and no apparent distress. I have made some 
much less than in Jugraon. The scale is as follows :_ 

R. As. Ps. 

On total area.1 1 1 

On malgoozaree.. .. .. 1 3 6 

On cultivation .. .. .. 1 8 0 

22nd. The last Tehseel division is Seraee Lushkury Khan. The head 
Quarters have, however, since been removed to Sumra- 

Tehieel Luihkurj Kh»n. 

lah on the Kalka and Loodhiana road, by which desig¬ 
nation it should now he called. 

23rd. This Tehseel lies nearest to the hills, and partakes in all the advan¬ 
tages which their vici nity imparts. The soil is uniformly fertile and bears all 
the finer products—occasional mangoe trees are found in the outskirts of this 
tract ; and water lies at an average depth of only 16 feet from the surface. 

2ilh\ Sumralah contains three subordinate Pergunnahs, with 258 villages. 
The entire area comprises about 1,79,611 acres, of which 1,34,405 acres are 
cultivated, and no less than 57,430 acres, or 42 73 per cent, are under irrigation. 

25th. This Tehseel, though the richest in the District, had been grievously 
over-assessed. It contains many Jagheer estates, of which the revenue is in¬ 
cluded according to the Jagheerdar’s estimate. On these accounts, the demand 
for the year previous to Settlement, amounts to a large aggregate. The reduc¬ 
tion given will appear excessive, but as the estimates rendered by the Jagheer- 
dars were much exaggerated, the bulk of the decrease is absorbed in bringing 
their assessments down to a proper level. The summary Settlera ent, inclusive 
of jagheers, was 3,43,509 Rs. The present assessment is fixed at 2,62,5S2 Rs. 
l'he amount of reduction is 80,927 Rs. or 23-29 per cent 

26th. Notwithstanding this relief, the rates are still exceedingly high, as 
will be seen from the following schedule : — 

Rs. As. P. 

On total area, ...... 1 7 5 

On malgoozaree, .... 1 9 2 

On cultivation, ... .... 1 13 7 
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21th, I have not received many complaints, and certainly the country 
is fertile and well watered. The Tehseel adjoins the Umballah pwgunnah of 
Roopur, and there is a striking coincidence in the rates, which are as follows :_ 

Rs. As. P. 

On malgoozaree,.1 10 9 

On cultivation,.1 13 1 

28th. T hare expressed my concurrence in the propriety of Mr. Melvill’* 
assessments, and I see no reason tq withhold nay belief in the stability of Mr. 
Davidson’s arrangements. Perhaps in both instances, if I had settled these 
Districts myself, I should have contented myself with a more moderate de¬ 
mand. 

29th. Wherever I received complaints, I always instituted enquiry, and 
indeed l have some cases, before me, relating to the Jagheer Estate of Ludhran, 
which are still incomplete. I have given somoadditional reductions, and I believe, 
tliat on th% whole*this tehseel will prosper under the present settlement. It was 
the last settled, by. Mr. Davidson. Jugtaon. was his. first, and I have always ob¬ 
served, that the more experience a. Settlement Officer acquires, the lighter his 
Settlements become, until a moderate level is attained. Mr. Wynyard’s first ope¬ 
rations had all to be revised- His last Settlements were the ligh test and best, and 
the same remark applies to every Officer engaged 1 in Settlement proceedings. 

30th. I now come to the Genera 1 Remarks. The total ares of zillah Loodi- 
ana is 1,359 square miles, ot 8,69,739 acres. This area 

Oaaerri Remark,. 

is distributed over four Tehseel' divisions, divided again into 
19 Pergunnahs or Talooquas. There are altogether 898' villages, and out of 
the entire area, 6,40,619 acres, or 73-66 per cent., are cultivated, and f,3r,879 
acres, or 20 58 per cent., are under irrigation. 

31*k The.old jumma was 9,32,138 Rs. The present demand amounts to 
9,38,943 Rs. being almost identical. There is a slight increase of 6,805 Rupees 
or 0 - 72 per cent. Th$ general rates in the District are as follows :—• 

Rs, As, P, 

On total area, .... 1 1 5 

On malgoozaree, .. 1 3 3 

On cultivation, 


..177 
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32 ad. The Settlement dates only till 136S-69, or 15 years from the present 
time. I would prolong the term till 1880 A. D. 

33rd. No account has been rendered of the expenses of the Settlement. 
But I fear they must have been heavy.* Mr. Wynyard bef an the work early in 
ISIS, and it is scarcely closed at the present day. But only from 1850 till Au¬ 
gust 1854, were the expenses at a high monthly average. 1 should think that the 
“'•day can scarcely be less than Mr. Wynyard’s rate in Umballah, or 39 per cent. 
As l said before, there is no return furnished of the cost* 

3\(h. Of the total Revenue, Rs. 7,46,947-5-5 is on account of Government 
villages, lls. 1,91,995-10-7 is the amount alienated in Jagheer ; and of the 898 villa¬ 
ges, of which the District is composed, 840 belong to the Bhyachara class of tenure. 

33th. In this Settlement, the chief praise is due to Mr. Davidson. I usually 
found work executed by himself to be well done. But there were many defects 
apparent in his proceedings. He was very slow, as is evident from the time occu¬ 
pied ; and ha was self-willed. He would rarely act upon the suggestions or re¬ 
monstrances of authority. However, he has gone from the country, and I would 
desire to write leniently of him. I think there was good in his character, and 
that he might have become, under peculiar treatment, a valuable Officer to Go¬ 
ve rn men t. 

3 3th. His subordinates were Dya Shunkur atrd Mehtab Singh. The last 
was the best. Dya Shunkur mismanaged his office, and got seriously involved in 
accounts. His papers have turned out all faulty, and his conduct has come 
u i ler serious animadversion. He is a conscientious and hard-working man, and 
1 hope by the character of his work at Thanesur, will redeem past errors. Meh¬ 
tab Sing was energetic and able. He is now transferred to the Lahore Division. 

311h. Mr. Egerton came for a short time to conclude Mr. Davidson’s work. 
My thanks are due to this Officer, far the care and interest he evinced in his Judi¬ 
cial cases. The executive part of the work was all over before he arrived. 

38 lli. Lastly, I have only to express a hope that these defective returns, un¬ 
der the circumstances, may be accepted, and that the term of settlement may be 
extended to the year 1880 A. B. 

T have, &c., 

G. C. BARNES, 

Comntr., and Supdt.. 

Cis-Sullej Slates. 

* AVc.—A Starem-nit of t.h? o'utlny incurred, ha? teen subsequently furbished t? the Commissioner ; and wilt be 
fou J as aH Apjrcndij, iwVed H, 
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From 

R. TEMPLE, Esquire, 

Secy. to the Chief Commissioner for the Punjab , 

T» 

D. F. McLEOD, Esquire, 

Financial Commissioner for the Punjab . 

Dated Lahore , the 11 th August , 1856. 

Sib, —With his letter No. 311 dated 6th October 1855, to your address, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Cis-Sutlej States submitted the Settlement Report 
“ l 1 ' nnd Returns for the District of Loodiauah. Recently, the Chief 

Commissioner 1ms hid these papers under examination, audio order that the orders of supe¬ 
rior authority on these operations may he issued without delay, he instructs me to communicate 
tln> lollowing observations and directions. 

2nd. —The Set tlement, Officer Mr. H. Davidson, furnished an elaborate report; the 
main points of which will he briefly analysed. 

3rd. —The Lnodianah District appears to be, for the most part, an even, unvarying 
plain, with a fertile soil light at the surface, but having a substratum clay, and occasionally in¬ 
terspersed with sandy hillocfcs; witn a salubrious climate, and a stalwart, industrious peasantry. 
The only exception is mused by the valley of the Sutlej ; there the soil is moist and traversed 
by rivulets; the climate very insalubrious; and the population, vicious and idle. The whole 
District is bare of trees, a defect which the efforts of Government may one day remedy. 
There is but little waste ground of any kind, and nearly all the land is tilled. The popula¬ 
tion 383'29 persons to the square mile, is dense, though not quite so dense, as might have been 
expected from the large amount of land under cultivation. The irrigation is generally fair, ex¬ 
cept in the Western portion, which is at a distance from the Hills, and adjoius the Feerozepore 
District. There the uplands gradually rising, appear to culminate near the left bank of th* 
Sutlej, aud the water ie at a great depth below the surface. And this tract, unlike most parts 
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of the District, is greatly dependant on rain. In the Eastern tracts, in the valley of the Sut¬ 
lej, Sugarcane, Cotton, Tobacco, Opium, and Vegetables, are largely produced. In all parts of 
the District, Wheat and Barley, are abundant, and in many places, Indian Corn and Gram are 
grown. The general productiveness is so considerable, that the Settlement Officer declares, 
[See Para. 21) that he “ can hardly imagine so long a continuance of bad seasons, as would n«. 
cessitate the importation of grain,” On the whole, the agricultural resources of this District 
are very great, so much so, that there does not seem to be any great scope for further im¬ 
provement. There appears to be but little vacant land, and the Settlement Officer ( Para. IS) 
advises, that the supernumeraries of the teeming population should emigrate to other Districts. 
If this be so, there is a wide field for such colonization in the adjoining District of Feeroze- 
pore, and doubtless numbers will emigrate, and probably are emigrating already, to that vicinity. 
Should there be any such tendency, the Commissioner of the Cis Sutlej States might impart a 
stimulas to it, by encouraging the location of new coiners in the waste uplands of Feerozepnre. 
I am accordingly to request that the Commissioner’s attention be drawn to this point. 

4/A.—From the Settlement Officer's Paras. 17 and IS, it appears that the land is al¬ 
most entirely held by co-parcenary communities. “ Bhyachara” tenures are very nume¬ 
rous; “ Zcmindaree” tenures rare, and “ Talooquadaree ” or “ Biswahdaree ’’ tenures, almost 
unknown. The Settlement Officer appears to have been very averse (perhaps rightly) to the 
latter species of tenure. The hereditary cultivators seem to be scarce distinguishable from 
proprietors. The prevailing caste is that of Hindoo Jats. The Hindoo Rajpoots are few. 
The Mahomedans are in a minority ; among them the principal tribes are Goejnrs, Mussul¬ 
man Rajpoots, and Raieus. 

6th .—In his 27th and 28th pavas. the Settlement Officer adverts to the trade of the 
District, and of the cities. Grain oil seed, Cotton, Saltpetre and Wool, are largely exported 
The Shawl and cloth manufactures of Loodianah are well known. The Settlement Officer esti¬ 
mates the floating capital in the trade of Loodianah city, at 50 lakhs of Rupees, and that of 
the town of Jugraon at seven lakhs. 

6/A.—Paras. 29 to 32 of tire Settlement Report, relate to the past history of (he 
District, to which it is not necessary to advert particularly. The Settlement Officer entertain 
a very high opinion of the Sikhs as settlers and agriculturists, and believes that under their 
administration, the District rose to the high state of prosperity in which the British found it. 

7/A.—Iam now to advert to the Settlement operations, which are described in paras. 
36 to 96 of the Report. 

8/A.—The boundary work, in the first instance, appears to have been satisfactorily per¬ 
formed, chiefly under the superintendence of the late Mr. R. H. Greathed. The professional 
Survey related to the exterior boundaries only, and did not furnish interior details. The field 
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measurements were conducted by professional Ameens, not according to the ghumao or acre 
standard of the Punjab, but according to the old beegah (or half acre) standard. The Settlement 
Offi cer declares, that the outline of the field maps and, the areas, coincided closely with those 
of the professional Survey. This circumstance is creditable to both the measurements and 
the Survey. The village accountants were instructed in the Nagree character, and were made 
to copy the measurement papers as fast as the Ameens prepared them. The Settlement Officer 
gives a good definition of fields—where there might be doubt, whether a certain mark was 
the true limit of a field or not, the Ameen was told to enquire, whether at ploughing time the 
plough went over it or not. In the one case, it would be a false limit, in the other, a true one. 
There appear to be however, many sandy localities where the permanent demarcation of fields 
would be impossible. The precaution taken to supply the Ameen with a list of names of all 
the sharers and occupants beforehand, was useful ; with such a list to aid him, he would 
not omit to enter all the sharers to each field. The omission of sharers in the measurement 
is but too common, and causes bad consequences in the after stages of the record. But all 
such errors should be rectified as they come to light. The Settlement Officer seems to 
have spared no personal trouble in the testing of the measurements. 

9th. For the assessment of the revenue, the Settlement Officer partitioned the District 
into chucks or circles, each circle having some distinguishing characteristic. In this subdivision 
or distribution, there is one point to be observed. A circle did not necessarily embrace 
all its villages within one boundary. The villages of a circle might not always be con¬ 
tiguous. But, occasionally, soma villages might be in one place, and some in another. 
At least this is fo be inferred from the description given of the chucks in para. 40, 
and if this be so, the arrangement might, the Chief Commissioner thinks, be open to 
objection. The village of a circle should be contiguous, and embraced within one boun¬ 
dary. But if villages from different directions were arbitrarily grouped together on paper, 
and assessed all at the same rate, various inequa.ities might arise. In this ease, how¬ 
ever, the distribution of the villages into circles was effected, in free communication 
with the people, and the Chief Commissioner would hope that it was rightly done. 
The Settlement Officer’s next object was then to ascertain, in each circle, the rental— 
that is, the proprietor’s proper income, or share of the produce. As might have been 
expected, regular rent rates were not generally known. But the money rates occasionally 
paid for certain kinds of crop, were ascertained. For all other produce, the quantity 
and value, per acre, was estimated, and from this, the proprietor’s share or rental was 
deduced. In this manner, rent rates were deduced, and from them revenue rates were 
evolved, by deductions of from 20 to 30 per cent. The Settlement Officer was at some 
trouble to ascertain the yield of produce, and had some experiments made in his own 
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presence. The process of forming the revenue rates was somewhat too elaborate perhaps. 
-The equitablenesB of the rate might numb depend on the proportion ot the produce, 
which the Settlement Otfioer assumed as the proprietary share; and that proportion is 
not precise! ystated. The rental lu> wever appears to have been fixed at about half the value 
of the gross produce, and tbe revenue rates been found by deductions of from 25 
to 45 per cent.; the assessment was about one-third of the rental or about one-fifth 
of the gross produce. Again, where rent rates were not popularly known, there, instead 
of deducing rent rates, for the purpose of again deducing revenue rates from 1 hern, it 
were better to have deduced revenue rates at o -ce. The Settlement Officer, in many 
cases, invited well-informed landholders to estimate the aggregsjte revenue of neighbour 
ing tracts; in some cases, real assistance was in Ibis way obltiiiud. f lhc genera 
result of the assessment, was a reduction of the demand from I0J to 9£ lalcbs, or a 
reduction oi 10 per cent. Of the 19 local sub-divisions, the assessment was raised 
slightly in 11, and in the remainder lowered. On all the sub-divisions, tbe average 
rate of assessment, varying from l rupee to 1-9-0 per cultivated acre, appears to the Chief 
Commissioner to be moderate, if the capabilities of the District be considered. In 
one subdivision only, (that of Khunna) does 1 he rate Rs. 2-3-9 seem high; but.it is to be 
observed, that even this rate allowed a reduction of assessment from 2 lakhs to l£. In the 
assessment, great consideration was bestowed upon the caste of the proprietors j and 
doubtless this must be considered, as some castes are notoriously industrious, and others, 
the reverse. But villages should not be classified, or distributed in circles, with regard 
to caste, but with regard to natural capabilities of the land. In regard to the future pros¬ 
pects of the assessment, the Settlement Officer observes, that in the Western portions, 
there must be occasionally some risk of failure. The Chief Commissioner trusts, that in 
these tracts, the assessment has been liberally aud moderately fixed. 

10/A. Iam to observe, that one of the cases in para. 49, seems to have been wrongly 
described as a “ farm.” In that oase the village was in Jageer; the proprietors 
having been accustomed to pay in kind, refused to engage for a money assessment, 
and, apparently with the Jageerdar’s consent, agreed to continue paying him in kind. 
Such cases are common iu the Punjab, and should not bo termed farms. 

IDA. The number of rent free tenures, 1972, is by no means large. 

12/A. The process of distributing the assessed Jutna among the members of the 
brotherhood, is well described in the Report, In many cases each sharer, having his 
fair proportion of good aud bad laud, agreed to be assessed by an average rate, either 
upon the acre or upon the plough. This method, is satisfactory. In some cases where 
variations existed, there were graduated rates, according to the different kinds of soil, 
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in the shaver’s possession. This method though sometimes necessary, should, the Chief 
Commissioner thinks, be sparingly resorted to; and avoided wherever possible. It is 
almost too elaborate for practice, and is apt to breed disputes among the community. 
The method of allowing special distribution, to be annually re-adjusted, for alluvial lands 
near the river, is correct. 


In regard to the rate to be paid by the non-proprietary cultivators, it seems 
clear, that although the Sikh Government treated all occupants alike (whether proprietary or 
non-proprietary) yet under the British system, there must be a distinction, and that the culti¬ 
vator, who pays now much less, than ha would formerly have paid, to the State, should occasi¬ 
onally pay some proprietary due to the landlord. Sometimes the landlord has not made any 
such claim, and sometimes he has. Whenever he has, the Settlement Officer appears to have de¬ 
creed a somewhat liberal rent. It is said, that “ in no case do the tenant’s rates exceed those 
of the proprietor by more than one-third, of the whole, or one-half of the proprietor’s rates.” 
If by this it is meant that the cultivator has to pay the revenue which accrues on this holding, 
and 50 per cent, on that besides, to the proprietors: then the extra amount appears, to the 
Chief Commissioner, to be excessive ; ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, would generally be hold 
sufficient. The meaning of the concluding part ol para : 53 is not very clear. The Settlement 
Officer seems to say, that as the landlord’s and cultivator’s relative position may not have been 
fully understood by either of them, at the settlement, the agreements between them should he 
liable to subsequent revision. I am to remark, however, that alter that the period fixed by law 
for appeal or re-hearing, has passed, the settlement decision cannot properly be revised, except 
by mutual consent of both parties. 


14fA. The method pursued in regard to village expenses (exclusive of the pay of the vil¬ 
lage Office bearers) is peculiar. A. fund is established. On the credit side are produce of common 
waste, tax on non-cultivating residents, &c. and on the debit side, dieting of Lumberdars, 
charities, fines. &c. yet in a subsequent para: (59) the Settlement Officer speaks of the village 
expenses being fixed at a percentage on the revenue. But the two plans are different, and how 
they eo-exist, is not easily understood. 


15^A. The Settlement Officer was quite right in not recognizing a general "Emm” 
or special allowance, claimed by the general proprietary body. Such “ Emm” under the Sikhs, 
was a recognition of proprietary right. ' But this right is far better recognised now, by the 
light assessment and the record of property. Special “ Emms” might he occasionally allowed, 
where peculiar personal claims exist. 

16^A, I am to observe, that in the appointment of Lumberdars, though hereditary title 
was recognised, yet a sort of election was held, and the community “ polled.” Now such elections 
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are occasionally necessary, and may in these particular cases have been expedient; but they are 
often, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, inexpedient, and should be Tesorted to with caution. 

17/A. In regard to the subsequent redistribution of the quotas fixed at the settlement, for 
the co-parceners, the Settlement Officer correctly refrained from inserting any provision to this 
effect in the administration papers. Such re-distribution should only be allowed on special 
ground, aud then if possible, in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the community. 
Where such special causes do exist, the revenue authorities can generally induce the community 
to con sent. 

1S<A. In para: 6'1, the distinction between cases taken up under Regulation VII, of 1S22 
and other Judicial cases, seems hardly necessary. It appears, too, that most of the former cases 
were decided without record. This seetns questionable. Claimants out of possesion have been li¬ 
berally treated; by a species of compromise, they have regained a part at least, of property from 
which they had been ousted for many years. Arbitration was largely resorted to. 

1 9l/t, The assuming of an average amount of land irrigable by each well, instead of 
taking the irrigated land as shewn by the measurement papers, is correct. The measurement 
in this particular respect is fallacious. The system of recording the rotation, whereby each, 
sharer may take his turn at the well, is proper. 

20 th. In reference to the concluding passage of para : 67, I am to observe, that land 
lca-e:l out to a tenant by a cultivating proprietor, cannot properly he called “ seer.” The settle- 
meat Officer’s definition in this respect is not correct, 

2Is/. I am to remark, that the assignment of two or more contiguous villages to one 
policeman, as described in para : 7:1, is contrary to rule ; whether this was subsequently recti¬ 
fied is not clear ; perhaps it was. The appointment of village committees to levy the police¬ 
man s pay trom the houses, was proper. The policemen seem generally to receive 2 or o Rs. 
per mensem. 

92 nd. The Chief Commissioner regrets to find that no statement of the cost of the Settle¬ 
ment has been rendered. Ha begs that this omission may be rectified without delay. The 
Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, by a reference to Loodinnali, will be able to ascertain the 
expenditure, which should he classified, so far as may be practicable, and reported to this Office 
The Chief Commissioner feats that the amount will prove considerable, and the percentage 
heavy upon the revenue settled. But it should be duly accounted for, and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner eventually intends to compare the cost of the Settlement in the different Districts. 

26/'i lie Commissioner, Mr. G. Bai nes, remarks on the assessment of each of the four 
fieliseels, or 16-seal subdivisions, viz. Pitkhowal, Loodianuh, Sumrala, and Jngraon. The Pukho- 
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wal Tehseel lying oastward and near the Sutlej, has been moderately, and indeed lightly assessed, 
atRs. 1-2-5 per cultivated acre. The Loodianah Tuhseel, centrically situated, and on the 
Sutlej, has been assessed somewhat higher, viz. at Rs. 1-6-0 per cultivated acre ; but still this 
rate seetns moderate for such a tract. Tuhseel Sumrala lying near the hills, has many ad¬ 
vantages, and enjoys a comparatively certain supply of rain, but was formerly over assessed, 
and even after liberal reduction at the Settlement, the rate of Rs. 1-13-0 per cultivated acre, 
is high. Tuhseel Jugraon lies towards the west, which has been already described as the poorest 
part of the District. The assessment at the Settlement was too high, and the Commissioner 
has reduced it. With the exception of Jugraon, Mr. Barnes has general confidence in the 
assessment, which falls at the general rate of Rs. 1-6-2 on the cultivated acre. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner is prepared to confirm the Settlement for the p eriod of 30 years, i. e. up to A. D. 1880, 
including the subsequent reductions up to the latest date ; and you are requested to be good 
enough to issue the requisite orders to the local authorities. It does not clearly appear, 
whether these latter reductions have been fully reported. If they have not, then a statement 
should he furnished to your Department without any delay, and the reductions should be in¬ 
serted in the Settlement Returns. 

2 \ th. The concluding portion of the work was, in part, performed by Mr. R. K. Egerton, 
whose services are duly acknowledged, and a portion also subsequently to that gentleman’s de¬ 
parture, under the direct supervision of the Commissioner. Much pains seem to have been 
taken to rectify the errors which had crept into the records of several localities. On the 
whole, Ihe Chief Commissioner trusts that the work of this Settlement generally, is now in a 
satisfactory stare. The greater part of the operations were conducted by Mr. H. Davidson, 
Thar. Officer is no longer in the country, to receive the acknowledgments to which he would 
otherwise have been entitled. 

oj\th. In conclusion, I am to request, that Mr, Qavidson's report, together with the Com¬ 
missioner's transmitting letter, and also this letter, may tie published for general information. 

I have &c., 

R. TEMPLE, 

Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. 


L A1IOR K, 

The 11.'// August, 1856. 



